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respectively. (JH) ^ • ♦ 
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Instructed 



i 



This cours^ been developed for VA line 
organization, position jiesign, and manpower utili: 
participants a comprehensive view of positio^/rnanii 
problems, and the personnef rnanagernent implicatioj^ ipfl 



'■'^hd supervisors who have responsibilities for ^ork 
, It presents a broad range of material which will give 
ent 'principles as well as- techniques, of organizational 

oth good and bad position management practices. 



IVES 



lere are five objectives for this courjeyAt th/zconclusiap^ the training, participants should be able to:' 

1 . - Define position maJiao^en/imid tell why there is concern for it. 

/ / ^ 

2. State their responsibilities in the VA position management program and describe the 
obligations they hive a&^^{) official with position management authority. 

• / / * 

3. Identify potential advantages and disadyatitages of alternate organizational arrangerr^ents. 

4. Analyze tasks and/Work operations as' a b^sis for designing positions that will bring about 
ecorlFOmieSydnd nji^ximum skills utilization. 



Develop/a pL 
objectiyes.\ 



for management action tb meet positibn ceiling and average grade 



\ 



METFJODOLOGY 



The course is d/signec to give participants theory and practice in-various aspects of position management through 
a combination^ of presentations and workshop activities. A common framework 'of basic knowledges about the 
subject is p/ovidefl in the Advance Readings so that, going over backgroun5i infon^ation about position 
managemen/in -cmss is kept to a minimum. » 



/ 



SCHEj^ULE 



The cfiuRe/on-sists of 1 2 modules of material and is meant to be covered in five 2-hour sessions, pneferabiy over a 
weel/s tinre,. A detailed schedule is included at the front of the Lesson Plan'. ' ' "* 



/, 
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iNSTRyCTOR 



/ 



/ 



One/ person well-versed in the ^subject -matter should _ conduct the entire course. Tliis avoids overlap and 
I du^itation of material that might occur with more than ojl^instructor and unnecessarily take up classroom time. 

^'Structuring the course with frequent workshop activities it is intended that ihc participant.s will actually teach 
^emselves tg a large extent. The role of the instru^cjc^ therefore becomes onc^ of a resource person : an extension 
/-of th^ class wIto presents the basic infonmation and oversees the practical exercises. Tliis role should be explained 
/ to the participants at thje -outset. It should also be pointed out. that the instructor is not an expert in the field of 
position management and probably will not have a ready answer for every question. In fact, for many questions 
and even s<?Une.()f fhe case studies used in thr '>iirse, th-erc is no one correct answor or solution. In such instances. 



ahe examination of the 
' up with 



■ifigc hy the participants is 



'he answer thev come 
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CLASS SIZE 



Optimum class size is. 16-20 persons. For a good part of the time participa^s will be engaged in wofk groups, 
each of which should' consist of 4-5 people fpr maximum effectiveness. 



^ SEATING ARRANGEMENTS 

Since the class will frequently work in small groups, it is easiest to seat participants at tables^ each holding 4-5 
people. Experience has shown that mixing groups during the course is an advantage for the participants since it 
brings each person into contact with more cla^s miembers. It is recommended that this be done at the start of 
Module 9. 



MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

. ^ ' ' 

The materials that participants will need for reference and fqr the workshops during the course are contained in 
the Advance Readings and Handouts sections of this guide.' These materials are available as "Appendix to TG 
05-23." One set should be requisitioned for each participant well ahead of the course starting date. The Advance 
Reading Lists ^nd the reprints are to be distributed to the participants as early as possible-and the harrdouts 
retained by the instructor for use in class. ^ y 

In addition to this guide, the instructor will need these reference's at the pofnts indicsited during the^^urse: 

Item Module(s) , 



CSC Bulletin 250-7 
YA Circular 00-7640 
FPM Chapter 312 



3 

3,8 
4,6,7 



i 



In the Transparencies section of this guide are examples of suggested slides that should be prepared locallyTor use \ 
on an overhead projector to highlight various k6y points in some of the {Presentations. While these -are not ^ 
manda^tory for the conduct of the course, they are st^ogly encqurag^ tc^give visual emphasis ^^the mat<^r1al. 

An agenda for the couree, showing d^ates and topics, should be developed on the station and" distributed at the 
opening session. It is suggested that the course objectives xi ted above alSo "be printed and givert to each 
participant'. s , 



The only equipment needed is a blackboard, oY large flip chart, and. (if slides are used) a projector. 

LESSON PLAN 



The Lesson' Plan has been designed to allow as much flexibility as possible in the presentation of the material. 
With a large amount of class time scheduled in the Plan for workshop activitiqjs It is possible for the insbuctor^o 
conde;?rse or expand particular modules to meet &\e particular needs of the participants. Likewise, the Lesson Plan 
can/6e restructured or used only in part if the station desires to conduct specialized training in certain subject 
ar^s. ■ 

The Lesson Plan is arranged in a thrjee columnar format. Under "Key Points" are shown the major subject 
headings for the course content and classroom activities. The "Content Outline" column provides the instructor 
with the basic informatioxijo be presente*d. It is not all-inclusive, but should be supplemented to suit local needs 
apd situations. The "Special Action" column gives directions for the use of materials and equipment. 



r 



. • LessoiisPIan Schedule 

^ . ' DAY ONE ' . • 
Welcbme and Introduction * ' 

What is Position Management and AVhy the Concern About It^ 

Current Regulatory Requirements of Position Management 

■ »» 

tost tg Bcjjefit Considerations in Work Organization 

. * i ' ■ * . 

DAY TWO 

Job Analysis: The Basic Tool for Effective Position Management ' 
PrtlTCiples of Effective Job^Design ' 
3 DAY THREE 

Design ^or Motivation , ; 

O^nizational Design Above the Non-SUpervisory Level 

DAY FOUR 
Adjusting^to Position and Staffing Imbalances , 

Developing a ftan of.Action to Attain Position Management Objectives 

\ DAYFlVfi" ; 

A Position Management (Jiatfimittee Workshop ^ 
Summary and Conclusion 



Time ' 

15 min. / 
20niin. 
10 min/ 
75 min. 



50 min, 
70 min. 

50 min. 
70 min. . 

80 min. 
40 min. 

^90 min. 
30 min. 
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' Module 1 
Welcome and Introduction; 



OBJECTIVE: To get train jyg course'^properly underway. 
LENGT^ OF MODULE: 15 minutes. ^ 
INSTRUeHONALMETH0DS> Presentation. 
MATERIALS USED: Course agenda. 



Key Voints 



IntrcJduction. 
Welcome. 



.Administrative 
^tails. 



Opening cemarks 
by station 
Direotor. 

Course obje^ives. 



Transparency #1 . ^ • 

Content Outline 

Call training session to order. 

Instructor should introduce self and explain 'role as a 
resource person; more than as a ^teacher". 

A. Welcome the participants to the training course. 



Special Actions' 



B. Call attention to the variety of services/divisions 
represented. 

A. Review course agenda, discuss details of meeting 
times and place. 

B. Explain structure of the coujse, planned working 
arrangements, and emphasize tha4 in all sessions there 
is to^ be active participant involvement, plain- 
speaking, and concern with real problems. 

6. Attempt to set a tone of informality, encourage 
interruptions for questions, comments, or challenges 
at any time. 



Have participants pull 
agenda out of packet. 



Go over -the objectives of the course, pointing out the 
order of progression and their use as a basis for the 
agejjda. . • ' 

Answer cjuestioiis befcuc proceeding. 



Read objectives aloud; 
show as a transparency 
(#1 ) if available. Explain 
or elaborate as tu'cessary. 



' . , Module 2 . 

- \, » ' • - , • 

' . :y . , W]hat is Position jyianagement 
and Why the Concern About It? 

OBJECTIVE: To prepare participants for subsequent sessions by achieving a cominDn'«understandiT\g*of the 
^ "what" and the "why'' of position managemerit. . * > 

LENGTH^OF MODULE: 20 minutes. I ' ^ ' % 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: Presentation. ' ' ^ 

^ .. • ^ 

MATERIALS USED: Handout #1 , "The Concept of Position Management" 
Transparency #2. 



Key Points 

Begin to define posi- 
tion management (PM) 



Content "Outline ^ 

A. Point out that "position management" can mean 
different things to different people. « 

B. Differences are influenced by such things as the 
person's 

1. Amount and kind of experience as a super- 
visor, 

2. * Knowledge of general management techniques 
and personnel practices. 



Determine what PM means A/ Have participants tell what they think "pSsitio 



to the class. 



management" means. 



Special Actions 



Capsulize responses on the 
blackboard for later 
reference. 



Arrive at a definition of 
PM. 



B. Have participants fill out Handout #1 in- Distribute Handout #1 
dependently. and read instructions 

aloud. 

C. Lead a discussion on th^ statements on Handout 
#1 , asking participants to tell why they did or did not 
check each. 



A. Explain that each of the statements have some- 
thing to do with PM because that is the ternrt used to 
describe management actions involved in organizing 
work to jiccomplish assigned missions. 

B. Point out that "position, management'' is what 
managers do when they (decide such thin^as: 

1. How many people are needed to accomplish^ 
jthe work assigned to the manager. 

2. What kinds and levels of skills and knowledges 
employees must have. 

3. What duties and p^spon^ibilities individual, 
positions should have. 



. Kcx Points 
Definition of 



Background of'PM in 
the Federal'governj^ent. 



^ > t Content Outline 

4. How positions should be organized.^ ^ 
^ 5. Whether particular positions are neerded. 

■ -.^ : ,-. ^■ 

„ A. Dtfine position m^tfiagement as: 

• : ^ * . ' ^ 

"The; assignment df duties. to positions and the, 
structuring of positions to form an organization that 
provides for the j^rderly and economical accomplish^ 
ment .of work tnfSUgh efficient jnethods and prac- 
tices while effectively devQloping^ and utilizing em- 
ployee skills and abilities.'*- 

B. Conclude by making the point that PM can be^ 
good or poor, sincere' or capricious, analytical or "by 
'the seat of th& pants/' When performed fully, it 
' includes .the mechanisms of position control^ and .job 
design as well as -consideration for the optimum 
developitient an^d use .of people's skills and energies-. 

A. Th^ current foCUs on PM stems froiri the interest 
of the Administration to deduce unnecessary costs in 
government. ^ • ' . 

B. This concern is not new. In fact, it dates back to 
the early 19®)*s when a JBureati of the Budget report 
identified m^iagement deficiencies in the Executive 
Branch fe»^g to expar\ding enlployee rolls, spiraling 
salgry costs, and grade escalation. . .essentially the . 
same kinds of problems facing us now. ♦ ' - 



Sge$y^ Actions 



Write this definition oh the 
blackboard or show ai^ 
transparency (#2), 



V 
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Module 3 

Current Regulat9ry Requirements of 
Position Management 



OBJECTIVE: To review with participants the current Civil Service Commission andJVA directives on position 
managemeai and identify the responsibilities of those agencies and tlie various levels of 
management. . f ^ f 

LENGTH OF MODULE: ^0 minutes. . 

INSTRUCTIONAL METtiODS: Presentation. 

MATERIALS USED: CSC Bulletin 250-7 " ' 

VA Circular 00-7640 ^ ' > ' . 



Key Points ^ 

fi^sic source document' 
for PM, 



{ 



Problems and objectives. 

--CfSCaresponsibilities and 
timeframe. 

Agency 'responsibilities. 

Line management 
responsibilities. 

Summary. 



VA Circular. 



Content Outline 



Our prejsent plan of action for dealing ^with the 
problems of expanding employee rolls, spiraling 
salary, costs, and grade escalation is contained in CSC 
Bulletin 25Q-7. Briefly review this directive as It is> the 
b^sic source document Yor oiy postion managemenj 
program.. 

Paragraph 1 (page 1). 

Paragraph 2 (page 1). ' 

Paragraph 3 (page 2). 
Paragraph 6 (page 3). 

Summarize key points of the Bulletin: 
1. Immediate,action required. 
' 2. Mandatory nature of the program. 

3. koles of the CSC, top'agency officials, and line 
supenffisors. * ' . ^ ' 

To implement the t?ro<ifguidelines of CSC Bulletin 
250-7, we have oii^ own directive within VA: Circular 
00-7640. / , • \ 

As above, briefly c^view these'ppragraphs: 
3. Policy' 



Special 



ctions 



Re^d cited p,art3 of CSC* 
Bulletin 2SQ-7 aloud. ^ 

Use blackboard to list* key 
points during review. 



Point out in 3b the . 
statement: "Position 
Management applies to 
positions in all pay plans." 



Key Points 



Questions. 



Content Outline 

4. Responsibilities 

5. Implementation 

Discuss questions participants ^ay have about what 
disposition management" is, why it is important, or 
wjiat the responsibilities are^f the .'various levels of 
management. ' \ ^ 



Special Actions 



( < 
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Module 4 V « 
. Cost to Benefit Considerations in WorJ« C^-ganization ^ 

■ OBJECTIVE: ^To* provide participants with an understanding^of the factors to be ta*ken.into account in/the* 
^ organization of work and job structuring and to recognize 'and evaluate the cost I* benefit 

considerations in position management. ^ - .* , 

NJ.ENGTH OF MODULE^ 1 hour ant! 1 5 minutes. ^ , ' 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 35 minute presentation. - * .* ^ 

40 minute workshop^ with last 20 minutes reviewing^ group^ responses, 
discussing alternate plans for cost .to benefit considerations, and^-going over 
solution to workshop problem. / . \ 

^ . ' ' * r 

MATERIALS USED: FPM Chapter 312, pages 3>7, and Append/ces K and B 
Handout #2, ^*The Widget Production Plan" 
Handout #3, "Answer to Widget Productiol^I^lan Workshop'* 
Transparencies #3, 4, and 5. - • 



Key Points 



Content OuXline 



Special Actions 



Management has a number A. Management objectives in organizing work and 
of overall objectives an(^ designing individual positions are varied. 



goals in the organization 
of work and design of 
positions. 



B. Among these, for example, are: 



1. 'Orderiy and timely accomplishment of the 'Refer to* FPM Chapter 31 2^ 
mission work; , ' Para. 2-la, for additional 

^ information. 

2. .Efficiency in operations; " - . ^ . \ / ^ 

. 3. Eoonomy in operating costs. - 



Objectives are not 
mutually compatible. 



A. Considered in detail, these management ob- 
jectives will reveal that there are conflicts. 

B. Orderly and timely accomplishment of the work 
brjngs into play the matter &f productivity. Higli 
productivity may in many instances be translated to 
mean highly skilled and well trained personnel to do 
the work. When we think of high, skill levels, this may 
well meaiv^igh grades^ and salaries to attract and 
xetain such personnel. This then begins to conflict 
and compete with the management objective of 
econ«bmy in operaring costs. 

C. On "the other Kand, having all lower paid' em- 
ployees in a unit will achieve the objective of an 
economical operation, but,^uch an organi/atic^n may 
encounter serious productivity problems. TTie unit 
may simply not have 'the expertise to accomplish its 
mission. 



\ 
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Key Points 



Content Outline 



Special Actions 



D. Remember that/ the jobs designed by manage- 
ment are to be performed by individual persons as 
employees. Employee' factors must be taken 'into 
account, with considefafion being.given to design for 
employee satisfaction and motivation. Failings in this 
respect may produce, high turnover, resulting in 
increased recruiting and training. costs, as well 
production slippage. We will discuss motivation more 
thoroughly later. 



E. There is also the aspect of Upward Mobility, as 
part of the fiEO program ;^yet Upward Mobility 
considerations likewise mayCconflict with some other, 
management objectives. For examples career vfield 
structuring for low entry-i^evel hiring may not be in 
the best intercJSt of high productivity and may alSo 
accelerate training costs. 



Management must strike 
a proper balance through 
analysis and c6st to 
benefi^considerations. 



F. Finally,^ positions cannot be structured without 
considering labor market conditions. This includes 
consideration of current arid projected emplc^ee^ on 
^he rotls and likely to continue in their employment, 
as well as outside available skills that can be obtained 
an^ retained. ~ 



A. f Management must weigh and balanpe all of these 
various factors in setting.^t to achiev^ the Objectives- 
we spoke of at the outset>4IJien it must make a 
decision in striking an optimum balance among then. 

B. This brings into play the concept of cost la 
benefit. Cost to benefit considerations related ty 
position management involve analysis to dote mane 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of ^pUk' 
possible arrangements of work organization and 
position design. 



Cite example such as 
establishing a nuclear 
medicine technologist 
position when there are 
no qualified candidates 
available. 

-7 



Show transparency (#3) 
of Cost il Benefit Con- 
siderations. 



Total management 
considerations come 
intD phy . 



A. A fuU 'cost to benefit analysis involves t()tal 
management consideration in the sense of manpower, 
money, materials, and methods. 



1. Tlie manpower, or employee considerations, / 
will be dealt with in some depth later in the course. 



2. These largely relate to /nost of the 10 itemized 
factors listed in FPM Chap(ed 312. Go over these 
individually with the class. 



B. Tlie money, materials, and methods particular- 
ly the Itftter two as thiiy intcrrckrtc. with^^tli^ 
availability of money arc key considcrirfioiis. 



Write on blackboard or 
show as a transparency 
(#4) the 10 factorsin 
FTM Chapter 3 12, Para. 
2-2a. 



10 
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Key Points 

Planning positions or wOrk 
assignments for employees 
requires there be an 
orderl^^ocess. 



C1assi(kali()ii aiul (lualitk.i 
tioii staiuiards serve as an 
aid 10 nianageiDcni in 
design 



VVork.sluu 



Content Outline 

A. Effective position design, giving consfderatigoi to 
total hianagement goals, ^ demands a systematic, 
though^ not necessarily a complicated, approach. 



Special Actions 



B. This is true whether it is origi«4kL/^ork organiza- 
tion dnd position design for a new or different 
activity, or for improving an on-going Organization 

.with identified problems. • 

C. The primary objective, of course, is tor t he 
mission to be accomphshed. However, the resources 
available nVay impose restrictions on* management. 

] 

1. Some ol these restrictions may include the 
number of employees authorized, an average grade 
control that is estabhshed, and tfie money available 
for salaries. These are more in relation to the- 
employee or manpower considerations. 

2. A good many of the considerations, however, 
relate to the nature of the work and its production 
forming tlie mission, how it can be efficiently divided 
for performance by employees, the facilities available- 
in which the work: is to be done, and the technologv 
of its accomplishment. 

3. Call attention to the pitints in FPM Chapter 
312, Para. JON 1 ). 



A. Position v.ki.vMliLci0..ii aiivl .H].»Il [ K .aioi. Jaiul.., i. 
can serve as helpful tools (o ntanagenicnl iti p(isitn)ii 
design . 

-9 

B. ( laSSlfl*..itloll NUnd.ltLl.^ j'i«,Vldu iiialUi^*.tUCIl[ with 

a kind ol hlueprint for occupations. The\ induati- 
kinds ot work operations, responsibilities, and diffi- 
culties typical^ found at difft-'rent ^^rade [evcls, 

C. OiialificatiOfi standards in to rm management ol 
the general and specialized experience, training and 
academic achievements serviu^' as 'the miniinum 
criteria l(?f' persons entering into positions in diflereni 
occupations and at differeni grade levels. 

Have ticipants engage in worksfiof) acliviiN on 
cast to benefit considerations in small groups. The 
'.^^fkshop reflects three different plans^^>4^Avork 
organization and job design for a particulai produc- 
lion operation. PaU ici pa m groups are (u identify tfie 
advantages and tlisadvantages of each plan. 



Show as a transparency 
(^5) the questions to 
be asked in the position 
pfifining process 



■jh^:.^ dial both classifica- 
tion and qualification 
standards are avadable in 
the Personnel Office. 



DlStllbutc K.indvMiI 

"The Widget Production 
Plan/' 
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Key Points 



Content Outline 



Special Actions 



9 

Management's final 
decisions on the work 
organization and position 
structure must be resofved 
to a written record. 



B. Allow the work groups about 20 minutes to 
study the differenjt plans and come up with their list 
of advantages and disadvantages for each. 

C Obtain feedback from the groups and list the 
consensus of advantages and disadvantages for each of 
the (Afferent plans. 

-» » ■ . 

D. Hold discussion on plans, calling attention to 
different group conclusions, etc. Then pass out and 
review Solution. Respond to questions. 

A. AftA consideration of the various alternatives 
available, management finally will make a decision on 
the specific work organization and position structure 
it concludes to be most appropriate. 



Use blackboard to list the 
pros and cons of the 
different plans. 

Distrvbute Handout #3, 
^'Answer to Widget Pro- 
duction Plan Workshop." 



V 



B. For the broad framework of organizational 
divisions and sub-divisions, there should be formal 
^^organization" and "functional" charts puBlished. 

C. The finest sub-division of management's work 
organization plan - the individual position - must be 
recorded fojjnallyjn writing as a legal and regulatory 
requirement. This is done through the preparation of 
job or position descriptions (Optional Forrn 8). 

D. I^eview with participants the requirements and 
purposes of position descriptions a,s discussed in FPM 
Chapter 312. 



Refer to FPM Chapter 31-2, 
Para. 3-2 for additional 
information . 



I 
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Module 5 



OBJECTIVE: 



Job Analysis: ITie Basic Tool for 
Effective Position Management 

To provide participants a knowledge of ihh concepts, principles, and uses of job analysis as a 
process for job structuring to meet position management objectives. 



LENGTH OB MODULE: 50 minutes. 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD.S: 20 minute presentation. 

30 minute workshop. 

MATERIALS USED:- Handout #4, "Model Job Analysis Werksheel" 

Handout #5, **Job Analysis Worksheet for Staffing Assislani" 
Handout #6, "Interview with a Contact Representative" 
^" Handout #7, "Task Statements for a Contact Representative" 

Tran-spaiencies #6 and 7. 



Key Points 

The analysis of individual 
groupings of duties job 
analysis - is the founda- 
. tion for PM. 



and worker requirenients 
data are es>sentiai tor anv/ 
program concerned wim 
manpower developmmil 
and utilization . 



Content Outline 

A. Job analysis is the systematic process of collect- 
ing and making certain judgments about all of the 
important information relating to- the nature of a 
specific job. As such, it is the basic element of 
position manag^nfent. v 

B, . TTie importance of job analysis is the sound basis 
it provides for: 

1 . Proper utilization i>l crnployec^ 

2 KcCi uiirijcn I and pLicemcni 
S (. la5:inicLit?^>" 

4 Jut) f in. ( ui ii 
( 

C . cttCctlvCllCSS. \< [ ^....J^ ^iN ilUiNi he ( 

curriMit and accLiratc joh rcquuenicnt^ intorl\^»)ii n 

This is true whctf»ei wc ate concerned with original 
organization and job structuring or in reviewing the 
current- situati(jn to make improvements, or tigliten^ 
ing the belt iinder ceiling or average grade restrictions, 
etc. 



Special Actions 



A procedure Ini d.jLi 
gathering and recording 
is necassary. 



/ 



A. Tlie process of job analysis is not ct)inplicatcd 
However, il recjuires a logical approach tnul attcnliqn 
to a tew criteria The criteria are, 

1. (iathering mlorniatuij) dt)v>iii woiK pcrl^^oned 
should be done tUrougli the most practicable means 
possible. 



1 * 



(Key 



Points 



Content Outline 



Special Actions 



2. The basic purpose of gathering the information 
is to determine what workers actually do, how they 
do it, and why they do it. This information in turn is 
used to determine what skills, knowledges, and 
abilities it takes to perform the duties. 

3. The information gathered must be recorded^in 
a manner that is understandable to others. The basis 
for judgments made about this information must also 
be recorded for use in the future. Record of the 
analysis should corjimunicate clearly to others what 
workers do, how and why they do it, and the basis 
used to determine the requirements * for doing the 
work. 



B. In order to avoid confusion, a definitiDn of 
certain terms used in job analysis is necessary: 

1. Element - the smallest unit into which work 
•can be divided without analyzing separate motions or 
mental processes. 

2. Task - a distinct, identifiable work activity 
that constitutes one of the logical and necessary steps 
in 'the performance of a job (usually consists of 

'Several elements). 

3. Duty - aJ^ge segment of the work performed 
by an individual and may ijiclude any number of 
tasks. 



. 4. Position - ^(consists of one or more duties 
requiring the services of one worker. 

5. Occupation a grouping of jobs which are 
similar iri terms of the skills, knowledges, or abilities 
required. 

Basic steps tor conducting A. The basjc job analysis steps are: 
a job analysis. ' " ^ 

1. Collecting information about the work per- 
forfned. 



Show transparency (#6) 
of Job Analysis Terms. 

\ 

Example: "Sets the 
margins of a typewriter." 



Example: 'Types all 
correspondence and 
forms." 



Example: "Conducts^ y 
interviews'' or "provides/ 
information." / 

Example: A clerk-ty^st. 



hxanipie: Engineering. 



2. Refining thisinform^tion into the form of task 
statements. 

3. Determining the skills, knowledges, abilities, 
and other worker recjT-iirements. 

4. Verifying the information collected and 
determining the level of difficulty for each task 
statement. \ 



Recofding and documenting the results. 



1 




Content Outline 

'A. Gathering background material is essential to job' 
analysis. Some pxampl^s of this type of ma,terial are: 

1. Organizational and functional charts. 

s2. Classification and qualification standards., 

• 3. Training plans. 

■ ^ 

4. Regulatory materigj.^ 

r~- 

5. Position descriptions. 

B. There ,are several rnethods for collecting data 
about the specific-job involved. These rnethods may 
be combined or used sej5iiratcly : ' 

1 . The interview - either individual or group. 

2. Direct observation. 
3'. ^Questionnaire. 

-4. - Work logs or other records of productivity. 

C. Regardless of which method is used for collecting 
the .data, some form of work sheet is necessary as a 
guideline to ensure that sufficient data is gathered 
and th^ it is consistently gathered. , 

A. The information gathered about the position will 
be used in the development of task statements. Task 
statements are; 

^ ^. A'basepoint jTi most job anal\ ^ 

A way of recording' .n-tMincs involved in the 
6^ of a 50b. 



Special Actions 



Distribute Handout #4, 
VModel Job Analysis Work- 
sl;ieet" and review its \ 
contents. 



F^feI,'-jTV the form of simple, declarative ^cruciiccs 
B. A fksk statement will show: 

1. What the worker does, by using a spccmC 
action verb which introduces the task statement.' ^ 

) 

2. To whom qr what he docs it, byj stating t^ie 
object of the verb. j 

3. What is produced, by cxpressin^^thc expected 
outcome of the verb. 



Highlight these points on 
the blackboard or show 
transparency (#7^ of what 
a task statement will show. 



4. What materials, tools, p(oced tires or eqtiip- 
mcnt are used. ■ 




Key Points 



Step 3, Determining the 
skills, knt)wle4ges, and 
abilities required. 



l^tep 4^ Verifymg the dau 
gathered and establishing 
ii\<s relative importance ot 
tasks. 



Content Outline 

C, A sample, task statement for a staffing assistant is: 

'^Questions appli:ants for employment in order tO' 
record personal and work background on a SF-171, 
using procedures outfined in operating manual.'' 



D. Task statements should be written grammatically 
and be easy to read and ij[nderstand. 

E. Important points to remember; 

I 

1. The acti(ln yterb should be -specific enough to 
accurately describe the actfvity. 

2. Concentrate on writing only the critical and 
important tasks of a job. \ 

A, After writing the task statement, the next step is 
to determine the skills, knowledges, and abilities 
required to perform the task. 

B. Ea^h task nust be analyzed 4sing the questions in 
the model job analysis worksheet. As»n example, use 
the task staternent for the staffing assistant position 
earlier developed (''Questions applicants for employ- 
ment, in order to record peJ^sonal and work back- 
ground on SF-17J using procedures outlined in the 
operating mariiual/') 



A. Verifymg the job analysis data and establishuig 
the relative importance of tasks can be done in one 
step. The reasons for verification are obvious; the 
more people who are knowledgeable about the job 
who view and evaluate the analysis, the more likely it 
is to be objective, 

B, Verify the data by using a different fact-gathering 
technique. For example, after conducting interviews 
with the worker, use the direct observation method 
to verify. Look for additional information in the 
verification process as well as correcting information 
previously gathered. 

r. Establish the relative importance of tasks at the 
same time as verifying the data. This will be a helpful 
exercise when it comes time to assign duties or write 
position d<Jscriptions. 



Special [Actions 

A 

s 

EHagrarn this task statement 
on the blackboard to shgw 
how it meets all the criteria 
in B above. 



Refer participants to 
Handout #4, "Model Job 
Analysis Worksheet". 

EHstribute Handout #5, 
'*Job Analysis Worksheet 
for*Staffing Assistant/' 
and discuss what skills, 
knowledges, and abilities 
are required for this 
task statement. 
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Key Points 

Worksh<jp on writing 
task statements. 



Content-Outline 



Writing position 
descriptions. 



Questions. 



A. Give work groups 20 minutes to write task 
statements based on ihe. interview with the conta^:t 
representative. Remind participants that task state- 
ments ahould consist of an action verb, an object, the 
expected output, and the tools, processes, etc. used. 



B. Review group findings giving the five correct task 
'Statements. . ' » 



Inform the participants that task statements are 
ideally suited fef-'position descriptions and in fact, 
can frequently be converted verbatim to. the principaft 
dutie^ and responsibilities in a position description. 
As" such, they are meaningful to/ttte' employee, the 
supervisor, and' to personnel officrals. 

Answer any questions before proceeding. 



Special Acfions 

Distribute Handout #6, 
"Intervie\y with a Contact 
Representative'*. 

Transparency #7 should 
still be on the screeri-for 
participant reference. 

j^sjribute Handout #7, ^ 
"Task Statements far Con- 
tact Representative**. . ■ ' 



V 



i 



J 
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Module 6 



Principles of Effective jDb Design 



'OBJECTIVE:- To enable participants to be able to review estabIisHed~p<^sition structures, identify weaknesses, 
arid propose 'alternate 5tructures'"^o accomplish such objectives as reducing salary costs, 
increasing skills utilization,, insirring a career ladder of progression, improving employee 
motivation, etc. * ^ * 



LENGTH OF MODULE: 



hour and 1 0 minutes. 
INSTklfCTIONAL METHODS: 25 minute presentation. 



.1. 



45 minute workshop with lasV 2D mifiutcs reviewing group 'solutions and 
answer sheet. • 



MATERIALS USED: PPM Chapter 312 

Handout #8, ''Claims Examining Case Study'* 
Handout #9, "Solution to Claims Examining Problem' 
Transparency #8 ^ 

Key Points Coi^ent Outline 



The II lost .important 
aspc, ' work or- 
gani/.c.iion concerns the 
design or structuring 
of individual positions. 



Broad objectfvcs 
in individual 
job design are - 
set forth in FPM 
Chapter 3 r 2. Sub / 
chapter 2. 



Basicaulcs that should be 
observed in design or re- 
design or individual 
positions. 



A. Th^ most important aspect oi .^uik organization 
concerns the structuring of individual positions. As in 
building a home, all organizational structures must 
have a secure foundation. In designing or redesigning 
any organization or function, we must start with the 
individual nonsupervisory position and work up. 

B. Recognizing that most of our payroll dollars are 
spent for compensating non-supervisory workers* it is 
crucial that attention»be given to the construction of 
work' assignments for yur employees at this level. 

A Subchapter 2 of FPM Chaptei 312 sets uui 
general guidance un the assignment of dutie^^. and 
responsibilities to employees for orderly, efficient . 
and economical ac-cornpl^shnient ot the mission work 
C)f an organization. 

b. However, this written word needs to be hiuu^lu 
into sharp focus. Thus, our objective in this session of 
the course is to *'zcro-in" on the more important 
points, for full understanding. 

A. There arc scvcral-^^si^c rules thai' can be drawrr 
from the general instructions and guidance set forth 
m the FPM. ^ ' 



Special Action 



H.^ These basic rules arc: 



Suiinrnari/e on blackboard 
\ or show transparency (#8) 

1 . To the greatest extent possible^ construct of the basic rules^ofjob 
positions. that arc homogeneous as to kind and level design. Leave transparency 
of work. s op screen during entire' 

discussion. 



Key Points ' .f > Content Outline^ . • Specisfl Action 

2. For established- and, ongoihg "jobs constantly **' 
- - review. the work arrangement Xo bring ab^ut the ^ 

maximum possible job purifica^Hon/ \' ' ' . 

• 3. (lecognize job'int&rfelationships, and structure ^ ^ 
.work assignments'^fid^po^tions to provide for career 
laddersjDf progressioi^^ ) - j 

4;. Position design must be accomplished withft^" 
mfrldful recognition of labor market conditions. / 

' ' / * V ^ 

5, Work assignrnents constituting jpbs or posi- 
tions are to be performed by individuals, and the 
c human element-must constantly be considered. - 

C. In attaining position management objec^ves, 
. management must strike an optimurrl balance be- 
tween competing factors. This was emphasized in the 
session on the cost to benefit considerations. Ob- 
viously, then', the 5 rules just stated are not absolute. 
They must be flexibly applied in any given situation. 
It is possible,* for Sample, that more heterogeneous, 
rather than homogeneous, job design might be called 
» • for in consideration of labor market conditions, or . ^ 

^ . design for motivation might override the' 1||^^r 4 

rules.. ^ ' ' 



^ D. Consequently, eSch" of the 5 rules needs to be 

discussed in a bit more detail. 

Design positions along A. To the greatest extent possiWe, work assignments- 
homogeneous lines to the for individual employees should be homogeneous. By 
greatest epctent possible. this it is meant that they should be as free as possible 
,> ' — , of occupational and grade le^el mix. A job made up 
/ of one kind of Work at a single grade leveUobviously 
V brings about the highlit possible utilization of the 
worke* in performing the kind and level of work for 
w which the individua! is hired. 

*' B. As ^the work assignnTfent becorries m^re hetT^iu 

genedu< there is usually diminishing return to 
management. 

1 - Where there is occupli^onal mix in a job, there 
is typically a le^sgfi^ing of^'full productivity and 
training costs are increased. Most individuals are 
trained and experienced in one field of endeavor. 
Thus, the best mating of an employee to a job is 
where the individual is experienced and trained io one 
occupational kind of work, apd the job assignment 
given to 'the employee is mad(| up exclusively of Xhat 
kind of work. ^ . r ' ' 




M Key Points ^ . ' % ! Content OutlW • Special Action 

' \ ' . . ' I ' ^ . • ^ ^ ' ' t ' / \ 

^ '2- Each additional 'ocCtijpa{whal\ kind ^ 

^ \ , * ' added to fornr^a "Work assignment for one 'e^mpl^j^ 

•V'' / ■ . ' * nprmally me^ns that the, person placed in,th"e job wilf 

f ' ' not 6e experienced* and grained in the added %elds. 

' ' , " Therefore^ it is provable >thrat they will not produce to • 

the maxMum extent aJdesired,l3y management. ^ - 

- ^ . . . ' 3. Where ^there is- a mi)^in the grade level of worl^^ ^ 

V . ' ^signed to' the Employee, more often there is- poor • 

' * return to.managdrnent on th$ salary dollar speat. An 

. • - -ernployefe, fer example, liired at grade GS-1 1 and who^ ^ 

/ . ^ ' Epends 50-759^j^of th^ tim'e in the- performan^;pf' 
; J i ' work at a lower grade level, is not 't)roducin6 wdr'k 

':. , • consistent^ with the compensation being j)aid. And, 

incidentally, from the employee's viewpoint, such a 
job will prolJably not be very challenging. 

' ■ ^r 

4. .Where jobs are 'designed with both occupa- 
' tional and ^3de level mix, thero' is a compounding 

\ , effect, usually adverse ot management's best in^terest. 

. - . 5. Of course^ we can not have all "pure" posi- 

tions. There may be a given kind and leVel of work to 
be pe^fQ^med in an organization that will not 
encompass a full 40 hour work week* - it may, take , 
only 10 or 20 hours. In this ease, management should 
^ . attempt to form the "full" or 40 hour, a week job by 
putting together work that is as related as possible 
' occupatipnally, aiid as ne^r as possible in the level of | 
difficulty apjd complexity. ^.^ 

"Purify!' to the extent A. Job purification is really the same thing in many 

possible all high level, respects astthe design of positions along horriogeneous 

profe^ssional an d°tec finical lines. Howe^yer, since all jobs have a tendency to 
positions. change civer a period of time, it is particularly 

important in looking at on-going and long established 

jobs, as well as in designing new jobs. 

BT, Hpre v/c are talking about looking at positions to 
determine the extent of actual occupational and/pr , 
grade mix present. Job purification is concerned wftti^ 
the process of carving out of tlie existing jobs thelowCr 
level and less difficult occupational kinds of work, 
- and organizing and consolidating it to form separate 

positions. As an example, too frequently we find 
yjT professional and -technipal^ersonnel bogged down 

• with administrative and support work. Job redesigns 
may provide for a staffing reqi^rement of a lesser A ^/ 
TWJmber of professionals or technical employq^^ and ^ 
a\^ppiemen ting number of support epiployees: ' 

V ' C. Job-\analysis - which we juit reviewed - is the 

' . real vcmi^le to carry out a positive program of job 

purification. This process allows for a more in-depth 
analysis of jobs which may appear on the surface to 
be "pure" (in the sense of being made up of one kind 



Key Points 



Career strAicturing is 
essentia^'in any work 
organization. 



Job design, must take 
place with recognition of 
labor market conditions. 



Content Outline Special Action 

• of work at one ^ade levd), but when-4ooked at in 
^more detail, off^r po^ibilitie? for an improved Vork 
^ organization plan. 

A. Individual job design cannot be accomplished 
effectively without considering the relationships with 
surrounding jobs. Job ^'stratifying" ]^ highly im- 
portant so that* career'^ladders for promotion and 
mDveni«Qt upward in Hie orj^anization can take place. 

.B. This ig extreniej^ important R5r several reasons. . 

1. It is highly significant in agency recruitment 
and retention.' Etnployees- iare not only concerned 
with the imfnediate situation, but in looking ahead to, ' 
what their prospects are .for advancement. Under- 
standably, this factor w^fghs heavily on employee 
motivation. ' i ^ 

2. Also, this is a critical matter with agencies aow 
as a legal requirement ti^d to EEO and UpVard 
Mobility. . ^ 

\^ 

A. It must be constantly, kept in' mind by manage^ 
ment that whatever position or work assignment is 
designed, it is for the purpose of obtaining an 
individual . employee who will perform the work/'^ 
'assignment.'' ' ^ 



f 



B. Design of positions without (Tonsideration of this 
fact will often lead to problems. 



The jobs that are 
designed by management 
must take into account 
the hdman eleijnent. 



1. If positions are constructed to involve skills 
that are unavailable or in shortage in the labor 
market, there afre problems to be faced in recruiting 
and retaining manpower resources^ 

^2. Also, joj) structuring should be done in cun- 
sideratioo of the supply and demand rule. A good 
example, concerns the growing number of persons 
enteringMhe laboj market upon graduation from 
2-year junior colleges, Management needs to be alert 
to job struct^jring patterns that allow for utilization 
of thescL available talents, in lieu of professional skills 
that will continually be short of demand 

A. Work assignmetits organized by management 
must always take into account the fact that the job or 
position is to be filled by an individual person. 
Performance by the employee is affected greatly by 
the nature of the assignment. 



Remember, we mentione(J^ 
the case of establishing a 
Nuclear Medicine Tech- 
nologist position when no 
qualified applicants were 
available. 

Cite examples of medical 
technicians, accounting 
technicians, engineering 
-technicians, etc. 
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Key Points^ 



Summarize the 5 baSic 
\/ .rules to be c (inside red. 



Content Outline 



Special Action 



Case study. 



Homework assignment. 



B. The jdb needs to be satisfying and\:hallenging for 
the Individual employee' to be productive. The con- 
cept of ''job enrichment*' tfr design of work assign- 
ments or jobs for enfiployee motivatiph. will betaken 
up separ^ely later in the course. . 

A." The fiv^^sic ^ruJes" we must keep in mind as we 
design jobs are L • / \ . 

1. Design jobs, along honjogeneous lines to the 
qiaximumieXt'ent gdssible.N^^ . ^ 

2. Practice a positive process of job purification. 

j. Design portions with consideration to other 
jobs to provide foF career progression and the 
elimination of dead-end positions to the greatest 
extent possible. 



4. Be conspntly niindfui 
tions in the design of positicvns. 



'labor market condi- 



{ 



■ 5. Always recognize that positions are to be filled ^ 
by individual persons, and the work assignments must 
provide foK reasonable Job challenge and ^a^tisfactibn 
for motivation, which impacts significant^ on pro- 
ductivity. ' . ^ 



/ ^ \ 
ti/e Gai 



A. Have participant's wprk on 
Case Study. Allow work groups 
complete assignment. 



ms Exarrwning 
25 minutes to 



B. This problenj»-ilIustr!^es the principles qf job 
design %r\d redesign as revie^wed in th>e session. Go 
over the case to be sure all participants understand 
the iaformation provided, ancf what they are to do. 

C. Obtain feedback from the class on the organiza 
tion . and job ■ structure decided to be most 
appropriate. 

D. Revie\V' with participants the answer sheet foiythe^ 
case study. Answer questions. / 

. ^- ' > 

AsIc participants t^ read Handout #11, "12l1azards 
in Organjziitg/' (for Module 8) before the next class 
meeting. ^ ' 



Distribute Handout #8, 
''Claims Examining Case 
Study." . 



Have selected class mem- 
bers diagram their solutions 
on the blackboard and dis- 
cuss each with the class. 

Distribute Handout #9 * 
"Solution to Claims 
'Examining Problem." 

Distribute Handout #1 1 , 
"12 Hazards in Organiz- 
ing." 
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Module 7 



Jab Design for Motivation 



OBJECTIVE: To impress upon panicipants that wo;k assignments forming pQsitixTfis arc to be perl'ormed by 
-people, and that there must be concern for this fact for fully effective job design and redesign* 

LENGTH OF MODULE: 50 minutes. . # / . 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 20 minute presentation. , ^ ' 

' ' 30 minute workshop, with last 1 5 minutes reviewing group solutions," 

MATERIALS USED: FI>1 Chapter 3 1 2' ^ ' ' . , 

Handout' #10, "Case Study in Job EnrichmeiX" ^ ' ' i 

Transparency ^ ' ' 



Key Points 

Work assignm<?nts funn- 
ing positions are to be 
performed by persons 



Content Outline 



Special/Actions 



A. The FPM Chapter on 
. pouits out that position 



Thert is growing coiiLcrn 
for job design foi nioii 
vation . 



position' nianageincnl 
design for employee 
,nu)tivation is an essential factor that must be c()n 
sidered. Each participant no doubt expects their own 
job to be challenging and interesting. 

B. There is little doubt that poor planning leads to 
problems of unsatisfactory productivity, higli unit 
costs, dissatisfactiQ-n, grievances, and high turnover.^A 
good many of these probftms are directly traceable/to 
a lack of attention to J:)uilding into jobs factors that 
contribute to employee motivation. 

There is a growing concern for job design tu/ 
motivation in the private as woll as the public se^,t\)r. 
Mr. Alexander B TroWbiid^e Piesideni u(/ ilK- 
Conference Boa id a worldwide independent iioii 
pi oil t business reseaieh uigani/ation has stated 



Today':, woik fiiiv-u 1., i,..lv.,uJ .1 wcv. t-Mccd !\wf>lc ajc Ic^s easily v^t^ndwlkd k..-. dv.j c. ill .,1 , ^ uilJ 

pV^ssive. less willing>i() Work "liaidei and sinailei/' despite g/eatei inateiiai lewaid., nnpjovuJ A'ou iii^ ^»,iulitions . 
afid belter trained and enlightened ^supei vision People at woik don't appear to he '"motivated/" and the 
carr()t-and-stick t\)rri>ula tor motivation doesn't always seem to work too well anvnioie 

Mariy manageis and behavioial scientists have contc to lecogni/e that the iniSNing clcmcn t ot n ujii vatioii to work 
may lie in the character of the work itself. For the mature individual, work may be a means of personal growth; it 
may satisfy his need for achievement, creativity, and self-fulfillment. Work, then, has become more than a means 
for economic survival, and it is apparent that in this age of affluence with its more sophisticated population, 
people won't work long or well at a job that offers no challenge or meaning. Many of today's employees seem to 
be taking their cue from the late Abrahifm Maslow's rephrasing of an old adage: "What's not worth doing isn't 
worth doing well." ^ • 



Key Points 

I'he role ot woi k lu lite 



Content Outline 

A. Woik. ajld Ljic pait Jt plays in IiIl (ia.> {,^^m a 
concern of mankind througlunit lll^lOl;i Owe wr 
another work ethic hjp» formed the basis fur whole 
societies. r 



Special Actions 
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key Points 



Recent trends in the ' ♦ 
concern fbr work motiva- 
tion, and findiiigs through 
research aflid^experiments J 



Higher productivity 
through employee 
motivation depends on 
several factors. . 



Motivation defined. 



Content Outline 



B. /Mariagemen|t ^.has not been^ unmindful of the 
, nature^*^ functipn, and design of wOrk... However, 

human behavioral consifleration on the* part ,of * 
^management has largely xleilt with man's adaptability 

to technology and to production requirements. 

*'"*^'- '*^ • • . ' ■- ' 

A. Research haisNbrpugbt about a growing awareness 
that rthe work itself that an individual does is highly 
significant as a dimension of motivation. 

, B, The extent . to ^ which it provides for ' self- 
expression, or realization of one's own ability and 
desire to develop, grow, achieve, create, and gain 
recognition, etc., establishes the real climate for 

'motivation. 

Establishing thU climate - although more on an 
experimental rather' than practical level at this time - 
is prov^n^ to be importatVt in productivity^ains. 

One factor io consider in bringing about pVo- 
ductivity gains^ through employee motivation is 
understanding tlW concepts of joii design for motiva- 
tion. ' '■ 

B. A second factor is^preciation of the barriers to 
productivity gains which are organizaitional and insti- 
tutional. The attitudes of managenient and emf)loyees 
■likewise often present real^problergs. 

K third factor is to make use of what guidance 
has Come out of experiments to date in this area, and 
to apply them realistically. 

^1 ' ' " ■* 

A. Motivation is generally defined as movement or 
motion toward a goal. The strength o'^f motivation lies^ 
in the personal reward the employee sees in, reaching . 
that, goal. Selection of a goal and how it is seen as a 
reward is personal to ihe individual. Thus^ motivation 
is internally generated. « 

B. The reward may be thought of as hfing of two ■ 
kinds. The first is extrinsic to the individual, that is, 
coming from beyond or outside his control. The 
second is intrinsic, or what the' individual gives to - 
himself. 



Special Actions 



1. The extrinsic reward is worked for by the ^ 
average employee, such as tp eiarn a promotion, to 
achieve employment security, etc. Motivation of this 
type is more directly observable. 

~i ■ 

2. Yet, it is the intrinsic reward, so behavioral 
science tells us, that is the real motivator, such as the 
personal satisfaction of achievement, an increase inA 
self-esteem, etc. ^ 
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Key Points * 

Herz berg's motivators. 



Barriers to job design 
for motivation. 



\ 



Content Outline 

. . >.■ ' 

According to Dr, Frederick Herzberg, a Well-known 
authority in the field of employee motivation, there 
are several motivators common to alf jobs and 
employees. These motivators ranked in order of their 
' importance are: 

1. Sense of achievement 

2. Earned recognition 

3. Interest in the woric itself 

4. Opportunity for grpwth 

» 

5. Opportunity for advancement 

6. Importance and resporjsibility 

7. Peer and group relatioliships 

8. Pay 

9. Fairness of the supervisor ^ - : 
10; Employer's policies and rules 
11. Status 

y\2i Job' security ^ 
'13. Friendliness of the supervisor 
14. Working conditions 

A. There are barriers to achieving greater produc- 
tivity through motivation, hcJwever. Most are of an 
organizational nature, for example: the technology of 
the work^ physical conditions, organizational arrange- 
ments for mass production; and the layout. - ^ 

B. Attitudinal barriers may also be^present, such as 
indifference, unwillingness, and 'misconceptions on 
the part of management and employees. 

C. Jineffective communications for epiployee under- 
standing and acceptance of management's intentions, 
mistrust and concern about management practices 
may also arise. In addition, bear in mind that: 

1 . Not all employees want larger or more 
challenging jpbs. There are people Who are content 
with repetitive jobs aifd close cc^ntrols, 

2. Some persons have job needs that center^ 
primarily on salary, artd working conditions. \ 



r 



Special Actions 



Write these on the black- 
board as they are listed or 
show a transparency (#9) 
of Herzberg's motivators. 
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(ey Points 



/Guides to effcQlive job 
/ design for motivation*. 



. Workshop in job enrich- 
1^' ment. 



Conte^it Outline 



Special Actions 



ports of management that have experimented With 
various job design techniques to date have not 
resulted in any clear-cut and foolproof way to 
effectively carry out job design for motivation. There 
simply is no pat answer. Howevcf, enough general' 
conclusions can be drawn to suggest the following 
approaches: * 

1. A job should be a complete piece of work. 
That is, the responsibilities are clearly defined and the 
employee ^ carries the task through to a natural 
finishing point. 

2. A job niust pern)it a high degree of decisiony 
making, naturally, within the limitations of thr 
employee's capabilities and the assignment itself. 

/' 

3. Enlployees need to receive frequent and dire/ct 
feedback on their performance from both supervisory 
and n^rvsupervisory sources. ' 

' 4. Attempt to assess the motivators of employees 
in their j5>bs. If hygiene needs are hot beipg mei, job 
redesfg^for motivation will likely have little impact. ^ 

A. Have the participahts review the case study in 
work groups for about 15 minutes. The purpose is to 
identify those areas Where job enrichment is neces- 
sary and to recommend what specific actions should 
be taken, • . / 

B. During the next 15 minutes, obtair/ feedback 
from^the groups on both the advantag^is and. dis- 
advantages of their recommendations and review the 
factors suggested for consideration below/ 

C. Although there is no one solution tofthe problem, 
there are several areas where changes should be 
considered: > / 

1. Assignment clerk - Is this a ^ecessary posi- 
tion?-- , - w / 

2. Verifiers - Is their function ,bne that is best 
left to keypunch operator^ thems^ives? With what 
results? 

3. Keypunth operators - (currently an unen-/* 
richediob)'- ' / 

• / ■ "' y 

a. . Could they do their own v^fying? 

b. - Set their own priorities? 

c. Inspect incoming work to insure legibility"? 

d. Return illegible work to originator? 



Highlight on the black- 
board. 



Distribute Handout #10, 
"Case Study in Job ^ 
Enrichment.*' 



Use blackboard to high- 
light groups* findings. 




' Modules 

Organizational Design Above 
the Non-Supervisory Level 

OBJECTIVE: To infofm tparticipants of the position 'management implications of broad work organization 
« above the individual worker level, touching such mattes as organizational layeritig, fragmenta- 

tion, etc. / ^ 



LENGTH OF MODULE: 1 hour and 1 0 minutes." 
INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 20 minute'presen-tation. 



7 



30 minute workshop on^rd punching case, with last 10 minutes reviewing^ 
answer sheet and group responses. 



20 minute workshop on gyramid case. 
MATERIALS USED: VA Circular 00-7640 . 

Handout #11 , " 1 2 Hazards in Organizing" 
^andout #12, "The Sliced-Up Card Punchers Case" 
Handout #13, "One Solution to the jCa'rd Punchers Case" 
Handout #14, "The Pyramid Case - Part I" 
Handout' #1 5 , "The Pyramid Case - ?ln 11 " ' 
Content Outline 



1 

Key Points 



Spedal Al:tion 



Organizational structuring A. A positive position management program ex- 
above the individual tended to the organization of work above the 
worker level has impact individual non-supervisory portion is imperative, 
on the effectiveness of 



position management. 



' B. VA Circular 00-7649/points out that the position 

management system ^ould Identify, prevent, and 
eliminate such comrAon faults as: 

1 . Duplication and overlap of effort. * 

2. Unnecessary organizational fragmentation. 

t 

3. Excessive layering. 

4. Excessive use of deputies, assistants to, and 
special assistants. 

5. Less thin the optimum delegation of 
authority. 

Principles and theory A. Broad structural framing brings into play or- 

come into play in organiza- ganizational concepts, principles, and theories. This 
tional design above the subject has sufficient breadth in itself to constitute a 

worker level. separate course. 
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Key Points 



Content Outline 



Special Action i 



The definition of 
organizing is pertinent to 
consider. 



Applying the definition 
to organizational striifc- 
turinga^bove the Individual 
worker position. 



Organizing pitfalls have 
been identified over the 
years. 



B. It is a specialized fi^ld of practice by management 
experts, industrial engineers, and the like. ' 

A. Organizing is defined as **formmg into a whole, 
consisting' of interdependent /or coordinated parts, 
especially for harmonious or united action.'' 

B. This definition certainly appUes to what, we have 
been considering up to- this point in "organizing'" 
parts of a- job —-work operations, tasks, duties, etc. — 
to form a whole position. 

A. Organizing above the individual worker level 
brings a great many considerations into play. 



B. Whil/ no means conrvplete, this includes such 
matters as: 



1. Subdividing the mission activity into its seyeral 
distinct functional parts to form primary "line" 
organizational elements. 

2. Determining the support and "staff manage- 
ment functions necessa^ for effective nhission 
accomplishment by the "line" activities, z^"*^^ 

3. Determining the nroper diyision of au'^Bority ' 
and responsibility between the "line" and "staff 
activities, particulariy where the latter will exercise 

7~TOme form of control as an extension of the arm of 
- top r^anagement. 

^^4. Based on the volume of work and required size 
^ of work force, determining, the number of majrage- 
ment levels needed in the vertical structure, and the 
number of organizational elements at each level in the 
horizontal spread following concepts and principles 
on "span of contfoP', 

5. Deciding upon the pattern of delegation of 
authority and responsibility down the vertical or- 
ganization structure (i.e., the degree of independence 
and authority, and the limitations and controls at 
each successive leveT of man.agement from the first 
level to the top among all^ of the functional line, 
support and staff activities)/ 

A. Principles and concepts of organizing developed 
from study and experience are widely available in 
modern management literature. 



Use blackboaixj to itemize, 
anci have participants 
suggest additional it^ms. 
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Key Points 



Content Outline 



* Span of control and 
number of management, 
levels. 



Illustrate points made by 
workshop activities. 

0 

Workshop on span of 
control. 



Workshop on 
organizational 
layering. 



Special Action 



B. /A good abbreviated text on the pitfalls in varioils 
organizational patterns is the article "12 Hazards in 
Organizing". ' ^ ^ . 

C. Review the article with the pkticipahts, making 
comments and respfonding to que^ions as appropri- 
ate. ' ^ 



A. : The supervisory or management burden for effec- 
tive direction and control , of an organization is 
directly tfed to Hazards #1 and as» revieWed'in 
"12 Hazards in Organizing.*' • 

B. This burden is the basis for the establishment of 
supervisory positions. If there were some effective 
means of, measuring this burden, top nianagemeot 
would be better able to determine the correct number 
of supervisory jobs needed to effectively manage the 
organization, arid thus the proper ratio of mansigerial ' 
to production workers (as called for in Paragraph 
3b(3) of the VA Circular). 

The management or supervisory burden, and the 
donsequent number of supervisory jobs established, 
directly bears upon the span of control (the number 

individual workers under the immediate direction ^ 
apd control of a supervisor), and the number of \^ 
ni^^j^etit levels established (the number of 
distinct management ieVek vertically from the first 
level of supervision up to thev top management 
official). 



A. Have work groups develop revised organizational 
charts for "The Sliced-Up Carjd Punchers Case." Go 
rfver the case to be sure participants understand and 
th^n allofw 2p minutes to complete. 

B. Obtain feedback from the groups on their 
propbsals. Review the'answer sheet and respond to 
quesUons! Again, there are too many unknowns for 
there to be only one solution tq the problem, 

A. Have participants work independently the, 
Pyramid Case, Part I, to illustrate the problem of 
organizational layering, particul^y as '\\ puts pressure 
on job classification to have posirions at each 
successively higher management level cFassified at 
least one grade above that of the next lower level. 
Allow about 10 minutes. 



Distribute Handout #1 2, 
"The Sliced-Up Card 
Punchers Case.*' 



Distribute Handout #13, 
"On^ Solution to the 
Card Punchers Ca.se'\^ 



Distribute Handout #14, 
"The Pyramid Case - 
Part r\ 



Content Outline 



^ Special Action 



B. Obtain feedback/from the class on thcj classifica- 
tion grading they consider pr<^r up to ti£ top job. 

C. Have participants work on Part 11 df the case for 
5 minutes. This in effect is an^answer sheet in the 
sense that the reorganized activity results in thq 
participants reaching a lower grade lavel c^assificatio/i 

' conclusion for the toppb. It shbirid'be pointed out / 
.that the job essentially is unpfjanged-and is the same 
in relative difficulty and complexity under either 
organizational plan. However, the first plan appears 
to dictate hi^er classifications than the second plan. 

D. "Obtain reactions of participants to Part II* of the 
case studyJ 



Use blackboard to record 
conclusions. 

Distribute Handout #15, 
**The I^amid Case - 
Part II". 
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Module 9 ,. • 

Adjusting to Position and Stafflng Imbalances 
J and the Impact Labor-Management 
Relations on Position Management 



OBJECTIVE: 




To provide participants with insight concerning the evolving nature of V!Al programs and f he 
frequenf result of making organizational structures obsolete And producinglstaffing iml)alances. 
Additionally, participants are to learn about 'ways to minimize these imbalances and the 
potential laborrman^gement implications of corrects actions., 1 



;NGTH of MODULE: 80^ minutes. 



RUCTIONAL METHODS:^ 



MATERIALS USED: 



Key Points 



30'minute presentation and13iscussi^n. 

30 minute workshop. 

20 minute review of workshop. 



Handout #16, "The Case of the Undone^ngineers" 

Handout #17, "Answej;H"o the Case of<tne Undone Engineers" 



Content Outline 



, Special Action ^ 



The need for balance - 
between (1) actual 
positions and employment 
and (2) the kind and 
level of skills and their 
representative proportion 
within the agency's ' 
work force. > 



Imbalances occur as 
Federal programs' ^ 
change, technology ad- 
, vances, and for many ° 
other reasons. 



A. In Chapter 250 of the Federal Personnel Manual, 
where personnel management is defined; it.is pointed 
out that the term commonly may be referred to as 
"manpower management." 

■ ^ »» ' 

B. In this context, personnel management extends 
to determining current and projected manpowef 
needs, the assessment of current and projected 
manpower resources, the. identification of imbalances 
between actual needs and resources, and developing 
management action plans to bring about and maintain 
acceptable balances. 

A. Programs in the public service, and the organiza- 
tions established tt> implement them, are constantly 
in an-evMutionary state. Change is the hallmark. 

B. The technology' of work in many of the occupa- 
tionaf fields within the VA changes and advances at a 
phenomenal pace. 

C. Thus, management's organization for work id be 
accomplished - in the formal sense concerning the 
organizational stmictiire and the established position 
or staffing pattern is going t/o have to change to 
keep pace with the change in t^e nature of the work 
itself. 



Cite ^p'Scific examples of 
changes in programs and 
technology that have 
affected the local 
station. 



D. -Management mus^ be j^rt to keep the number of 
jobs byMJccupational type an^ level of work con- 
sistent v^th the actual resources, that is, the persons 
employed by job classification, so as to aVoid 
irnbalances. The job is never ending, and imbalances f' 
are going to occur. However, managemenU cannot 
afford for this to get out (^h^d. ^ / 



\Key Points .1 



Content Outline 



Special Action 



E, Essentially two different situations are notg 
regard to imbalances. ^ 



lie m~ 



Imbalances that 
continue for any 
significant period 
of time adversely * 
affect mission 
accomplishment and 
have senous per- 
sonnel management 
implication. 



Determining 
current and , 
projecting 
future im- 
balances. 



1. One is wheffc the imbalance is a resTilf^of^a 
planned management* action. This happens, for ex- 
ample, with organizational changes, implementation 
of new or revised programs, automating formerly 
J3L^nua!.op'®ratiorts, and the lUce. These situafions-are 
normally kilown about well in advance and manage- 
ment should effectively plan for orderly transition 
with ' respect to the position structure and .'the 
employees affected. 



2. The other istuation giving rise to infbalancfis 
are where changes take place gradually over a period 
of time. This is the most often overlooked situation, 
with jobs changing »to Jjie point that they^ become 
misclassified, employees are misassigned, and where 
grievances and complaints arise. • ^ 

A. The impact of imbalances on mission accomplish- 
me'nt is obvious. A typical result is a scarcity of 
trained employees^ in the kinds and levels of work 
that may be expanded or totally new. Thus, the 
mission workload m^y not get aqcomplished, and 
begins to backlog.- The work that has fallen off that 
has occupied other employees makes them idle, or 
they are put , into job assignments foreign to their 
capacities, and until effectively trained, productioif 
suffers. If severe imbalances exist for long periods of 
time, there becomes a serious threat to mission 
accomplishment. 

if 

B. Such imbalances can have • impact beyond 
mission, resulting in major management problems^pf 
emplpyee unrest, grievances and appeals, labor-man- 
agement* disputes, and'^^the like. Without^ proper 
management attention, imbalances of either sort - 
resulting from planned actions or occurring ^adually 
- can sometin>es develop into circumstances border- 
ing on illegality or impropriety. Job classifications 
(meaning work assignments)^ are required to be kept 
reasonably current with what employees are actually 
doing. Illegal yietails and misassignments cannot be 
looked upon>ngh.tly. 

A. Current imbalances may very effectively be 
identified by ongoing-i systematic review programs 
such as the annual classification review and the 
annual Whitten Amendment certifications. 



B. However, projected future imbalances are best 
determined through the foresight of supervisors and 
line officials. In fact, this is clearly a supervisory 
function and responsibility. 



Cite example of such a 
change that occurred at 
the local station. 

- / 



Cite example of |uch a 
change that occurred at ] , 
the local station. ' 



Sumrnarize the mechanics 
of the station's annual 
classification review 
program. 
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Key Points ^ 

£ ^ ; 

Management action 
to minimize Im- 
balances. 



^ j^Conten| Outline 

I A» The more significant imbalahces are likely to 
loccUr as a-^esult of planned reorganizations, the 
implementation of new policies procedures,^nd . 
the autqmation or mechanization of activitiejfe^^ etc. 
Copsidcration of the impact on manpoM«er resource 
requirements is' essential to smooth transition in all 
such situations. Afford^ ample le^td time, manage- 
ment should develop 'a plan of action for this 
transition. Personnel management operations as a part- 
oF such a plan may involve, establishing a new job 
structure, providing developmental training for eift- 
ployees, fiUihg new and different jobs throu^ com- - 
petition under- merit promotion procedures, and in 
drastic situations, planning -and carrying out reduc- 
tion-in-force actions. / 

B.^ Imbalances arising out of gradual change usually 
ar"^ moife spotty, found at raadom throughout an 
organization. Thei^ correction .should be .initiated 
-whenever found through such procedures as'Vegular 
reclassification of jobs. Where significant imbalances 
ttiat have come pabout gradually are found to be 
concentrated, it typically is an indication of ineffec- 
tive and poor management practices, such as 
uneconomical an^ impracticaLjob design, empire 
building, and the like. TTjese sitiratibns more often are 
most explosive, leading to labor-management dis-' 
putes, group appeals and grievances, and^ Con- 
gressional inquiries stemming from employee corres- 
pondence. It is in management's best interest, there- 
fore, to establish reasonable controls as a check, 
thereby building in assurance that such situations do 
not arise. ^ 

A. When we talk about mechanisms for identifying 
imbalances and management actions to correct them, 
we have to mention the relationship of position 
management to labor-management relations. 

B. In many ways management and union goals in 
, regard to position management are compattble, such 

as in providing career ladders of' promotion, skills 
utilization, etc. 

C. However, it must be recognized^ that there will be 
divergent viewpoints and sometimes conflicts. This is 
where controls and restrictions bring about reduced 
staffing, elimination of higher grade positions, and 
estaWishnient of. lower grade positions to reduce 
average grade. These latter actions may tend to 
reduce the si^e of the bargaining unit, limit promo- 
tion opportunities, etc., and consequ^dy may not be 

/ supported by employees or the uni^fij^. 



Relation ship-^of 
position management 
to labor -management 
relatioAs. 



Special Action 




CAVEAT TO INSTRUC- 
TOR: Because of the very 
sensitive nature of 
labor-managemen t rela- " 
lions, it is advised that the 
Personnel Officer or a 
qualified^abor specialist 
present this material, or at 
least, be available to 
answer the questions that 
will aris^ 



Content Outlii^; 

' . • C ■ \ ■ ■ ■ 

Ask the participants for their ideas on aspects of 
position management which they consider would be 
compatible vnih union interests arid those where 
conflicts might arise. Discus/ the points, raised by the 
participants. ,., • • 

A. Haye participants study the engineers* problem in 
groups and prepare answers to the four questions. 
Allow about 30 minutes. This case study illustrated 
the points covered in the presentation. 

Obtain feedback from participants about their 
answers to the case study questions. Allow about 20 
minuter in discussion of various proposed solutions to 
the problem. 



Special Action 

list participants' matters 
of agreement and disagree- 
meni on the blackboard. 



Distribute Handout* #16, 
"The Case of th^^ Undone 
Engineers." 



Distribute Handout #17, . 

"Answers to the Case 

of the Undone Engineers.'' 
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Module 10^ 



/ Develoi^uig a Plan of Action to • 
Attain Position Management Objectives. t * 

OBJECTIVE: To provide the participants with knowledge concerning a systematic management approach to 
position management, through establishing overall objectives, accumulating pertinent data 
related toj these objectives, and on th6se baseS settihg forth a management plah of action to 
* attain the objectives. *^ . * 



LENGTH OF MODULE: 40 minutes.-* • " 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 1 5 minute 'presentation and 25 minute works|Jt)p. 



MATERIALS USED: 



Key Points ^ - ^ 

Position management 
can come abqui only 
with conscious manage- 
ment attention. 



Handout #18, "Position Management CKecklist/ ,\ 
Handout #19, "Organizing \o Develop a PM Pla/iof'Ac tion" 
Transparency #10 

^ ' \ 
Content Outlin^ 

A. Effective po*sjtion management does not just 
happen as a matter of coui:se in the process of 
managepient. Instead^ there must jDe specific manage- 
ment attention directed to the maijter. 

B. Such attention involves essentially several steps: 

1 . Setting position managemenit objectives; 

2. Accumulating data J^f^is pertinent to these 
objectives 'to inform marra^ement of current condi- 
tions, and develop an appfaisal of how far manage- 
'ment must go to reach th|^ objectives; » 

3. 'Setting forth a specific plan of acdops to be 
taken that will attain the objectives; aad 

4.. Maintaining' appropriate pontrol to measure 
progress in reaching the goalsrwitHin specified time- 
frames and, also, for manag^meYit reappraisal of 
alternate courses of action as conditions change over 
time. 



Special Action 



Use transparency #10 to 
highlight these steps or 
write therrTon the blajck- 
board. 



* Determine the desired 
position management 
ob>ectives. 



/ 



A. For effectiveness there must initially be some 
determination made by the responsible management 
official ot qfficials of just what is intended to be 
accompli^ed through a posiHdn management pro- 
gram. Throughout this course have mentioned 
several basic objectives, such as pieeting average grade 
and employment goals, structuring jobs for maximum 
skills utilization and career progression. 

B. Vrhile these objectives are not exclusive of one 
anther - since there is a high degree of overlap and 
r/utual support ~ having the objectives clearly set 
forth is crucial to the next successive steps in the 
process. 



r 
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Key Points 



Content Outlin^/ 



SpeciaPAction 



Data must be 
accumulated that 
is pertirienf to ^ . 
the management / 
objectives* 



Considering the data 
accumulated in relation 
to objectives, alternate 
possibilities may be 
proposed to form a 
pkn of action tameet 
objectives. 



Continuing attention 
of management is 
necessary.^ 



Workshop on organizing 
to develop a plan of action. 



A. For manage'nrient to properly^ determine. courses* 
of actions to takeT it is necessary that coreiplete 
pertinent factual d*ata be at hand^Certain^statistical , 
data is readijy available. For example, current ,em- 
ployment'by grade level can be easily ^'tained for a 
determination as to how far management is away 
from staffing ceilings and average grade targets* 

B. Staff and line officiafs are equally good sources of 
the variety of factual data for management considera- 
tion in deciding^ upon alternate courses to follow 
toward achieving position management objectives. 

C. A systematic approach to the development of the 
data can be through a formal plan of fact gathering, 
by questionnaire', checklist, or other means. A sample 
checklist that is pretty thorough is shown in Handout 
#18, *Tosition Management Checlist". Review this in 
highlight form with participants, responding to their 
questions and eliciting their ideas for improvement of 
the checklist. 

A. Staff and line .officials working independently 
but in cooperation, working together as a task forpe 
or. cOfnmittee, or by any effective management 
arrangement, should methodically consider the data 
in relation to the management' objectives set and 
propose action to attain these goals. ' .. 

B. Il is, desirable to identify alternate possibilities 
where available so that top management has flex- 
ibility as to. what actions will be put i|tmotion. 

- V 

A. Once decisions are made as to the actions' to be 
undertaken for mcering objectives there needs to be' 
slome reasonable control' for assuring that progress is 
made in keeping with the timeframes set in the action 
plan. 

. B. Such control also serves the purpose of taking 
stock -of changing situations with respect to. work 
programs and priorities and reflecting the effect 
eariier actions have had on the organizational situa- 
tion. Thus n^ig^gement may reevaluate and follow 
alternate courserSs conditions dictate. . 

A. Give work groups about 2Q minutes to draft a 
brief plan of action as called for in Handout #19. 

B. Examples of the kinij of station-level objective 
the groups should choose are: 

(1) To teduce average grade on station l^y 1/lOth 
of a grade.' 



Distribute Handout #18, 
*Tosition Management 
Checklist". 



K 



Distribute Handout #19, 
"Organizing to Develop a 
Position Management Plan 
of Action." 
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' ^ - Content Outline ^ Specif Action 

y • • " ■ ■ • ' 

(2) "ito reduce Station staffing by X positions. 

(3) To combine subunits in an administrative >^ 
service or division, thereby eliiriinating duplication, . 
reducing manpowei-, and simplifying operations. - • 

(4) To pjovide staffing for a new.medical unit in 
a, hospital Without an increase in the station's jfTP- . 
ceiling. , , ■' 

C. Review group plans, stressing th^ roles expected 
by the group of. each management official involved; ' . 
the sources for the data required; and the approach ^ ; 
described for working toward the objective. i 




Module 1 1 



A Position Managemeqt Committee Workshop 

OBJECT!>?'E: . To have the partrdpants demonstrate by workshop activity some of the concepts, principles, 
• approaches, etc. they have gained in the course. 

LENGTH OF MODULE: 1 hour and 30 minutes, 



INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 



Tlie entire session is a workshop, Tlie tlrst 5-10 minutes is for review and 
explanation of the workshop to the participants. About 45 minutes shoujld 
be allowed' for the work groups to complete their assignments and the re- 
mainder of the time spent going over each workshop part, discussing group 
actions, and tabulating the final results to see if ''management's" objectives 
have been reached. ^ ' 



MATERIALS USED: 

Key Points 

Instruct the'^J^ar- 
ticipants^aboVt the 
WJfnkshop. 



Handout #^20, '^Tlie fuse of the Over-,Supp!ied Branch" 



Workshop activity . 



Workshop rcsulfs 



Content Outline* 



iAt: the workshop material should^first be revieived 
with the participants so they understand fully what is 
to be done. \ . ' , 

B. Have participants separate the handout into three 
parts. The first and second sheets provide a raw 
organizational and position structure^ information 
bagic to trie problem. Next, there are several sheets 
together se| forth the separate problems that are 
to be dealt with. The last page is a summary sheet for 
entering what (he results would be of talking all the 
actions as proposed by the work groups. 



I>vidc the class into six work grtuips ('Nuhcoin- 
niittees") and assign two of the parts of the case 
study to each' (this will 'prgvule two proposed 
solutions to each part Wn discussion ), Allow 4s 
iniruites tor tfie groups to study and resolve their 
fxir ts. 

A. Discuss ejch^'part ot the workshop separately, 
giving the spokesmen of the tw(^ ^^subcommittees" 
:issigried the part an opportunity to present the 
conclusions of his or her group, 

B. As each part of the workshop is covered, the 
instructor should provide comments. Where certain 
groups may liave evidenced some miscdncepts or used 
inappropruue approaclies. the instructor should 
furnish cxplanatuHis. 

At the conclusion o\ the discussion on the last 
f)art of the case study, tabulate the results c)n the 
Summary Sheet to see if the subcommittees have 
achieved the objectives .set out for the station 
Position Management Committee and solicit com- 
ments on the outcome from the class. 



Special Action 

Distribute Handout #20, 
^*The Case of the Over- 
Supplied Supply Branch. 



biagram th^; Summary 
Sheet on the board. 



Record actions proposed 
hy each group on the 
Surimiary Sheet on the 
blackboard. 



Tabulate results. 



K^y Points ^' Content Outline Special Action 

Workshop solution. ^ While the following are not the only possible\solu-" 

lions to the case to attain the management objectives, ^ : 
they aje reasonably accep.table. ' . . , , 

Part I ~ Organizational ^oitsolidatioiis . 

The information presented suggests thM there be organizational consolidations to reducp<^he nine separate 
sections of the branch down to only five. These would be, specifically; y 

• Consolidate into one section the present Inventory Management,N.Provisionihg, and Printing & Forms 
Supply Management Sections. 

• Consolidate the Storage Facilities, Storage Management, and Packaging and Preservation Sections. 

• Besides these two ,jesulting sections^ there would then remain, additionally, three others: the Catalog, 
Administrative and Propejty Utilization Sections. . ^ 

B^these consolid^i )ns it is reasonable to consider the eliminatiorvof the following supervisory positions: 

The Proyisionihg Section Supervisor, GS'iOlO-1 2 * ■ 

Th^ Printing & Forms Supply Management Section Supervisor, GS-2010-9 

The Storage Management Section Supervisor, GS'2030-1 2 

The Packaging & Preservation Section Supervisor job should be redesignrated as essentially a n on -supervisory 
position. ^ ^ , 

The results of these actions: 4 supervisory jobs eliminated, 3 pt)Sitions and employees eliminated in overall 
staffing, and 33 grade points cut from total, 

Piirt II - Improved Spaiyi of Control H , 

The spans of contrortirc subject to improvement as follows: 

• Reduce th-e three (iS-2050-1 1 supervisory positions in the Catalog Section down to two. 

• Reduce the three (iS'.2005-6 supervisory positions^n the Property Lftilization Section down to two. 

• Eliminate one of |he two (iS-:!010^1 1 supervis^y positions in the Inventory Management Section. V^ 

• Eliminate one of the two C;S-20I0^7 supervisory .positions in the Printing & Forms Supply Management 
Section. ^ 

The results of these actions. 4 supervisory jobs eliminated, 4 positions and employees eliminated i^n overall 
staffing, and 35 grade points cut. ' . " 

Part 111 Correcting Engineering Unit Organizational Problem ' 

Largely, the organizational problem is correclerf by the consolidation of the Storage Facilities, Storage 
Managemfnt and Packaging ahd Preservation Sections^nto a single section. Likely there would be established 
separate^nitsjor storage management and for p^lidoingand preservation. Continuing the Engineering Unit intact, 
under the overall guidance of the one section, supervisor would solve tl\p problem, of tlie unit having formerly 
served three separate section supervisors. , / " 



Keeping the engineering staff combined in a single work grou^ would appear most desirable, as opposed to' 
spreading them to the three separate functions. This provides for Better position management in such respects as 
the career liidder, better utiliza^tion of skills (since likely the engineering projects vary in level of difficulty), and 
there is better facility in .matchingtj manpower resources with any fluctuating workloads among the different 
functional engineering assignments. * . ^ / ' , 

* 

Part ly Improving Position Structure to Eliminate Job Dilution ' . ^ 

' r . ■ ' , ^. 

The facts given^nder this ^art indicate that the staffmg in the Catalog, Property Utilization and "Inventory 
Management Sections is too 'rich at the GS-9 level. Based on the fact that in the three sections ahoui an equal 
amount of work is at both the GS-7 and GS-9 levels, it is obvious that a more balanced staffing would be brought 
about by having fewer GS-9 pos/tions and more p the GS-1\ Adjusting the staffing in these respects in the three 
sections as follows would be appropriate: 

• Cat^ilog Section: r^^lduce the GS-9 positions to six from' nine. 

• Property Utili/ation Section' reduce the six GS-9's to four. 

/ • Inventory Management Section: i^place at least one of the GS-9 positions with a GS-7. 

There would be no overall staffing reduction by this job redesign and restructuring, but a total ot six GS-9 
positions would be reengineered down to the GS-7 level, thereby producing a savings of 1 2 grade points. 

To the extent this can b<X accomplished by attrition, this wouW be best! Howevet, considering the turnover data, 
it is likely that correction ?yf the ii'iibalance wtil have to be handled by more drastic measures. 

v' ' • ' - ^ '. 

Part y - Lapsing of Vacant Positions ' 

J'rom the daiu provided, management might reasonably expect vac^nicies m the lower grades. up 4luough CiS-.S 
over the next fiscal year to look like this 

c;s-:/3 = 5 (;s4 - ^ (;s-5 - 2 

It appears that at the most, ba.sed on the mis^fon need t'o^ fill two of every three vacarxies, management coukl 
lapse onlv three positions Piobahly the best plan is to think in terms (jt lapsfng two at the GS-3 level and one at ' 
the CiS4. This would le^hice the oveiall staffing b-y three positions and save 10 grade points. ' * 

\\ 

Managjmenl would not W wise to lapse any vacancies amorig tlie ^uKstantive positions at grades (;S-7 ajid GS-9. 
Ifalready facl^sa serious/problem m enccfmg an improvemcH^t m the balance bet ween (iS^ ami (.S-9 positions 
due U) jo^b dihi.lion as re/ewed in Part IV above. 

Part VI Lower Lntry-Level Hiring in Filling Vacancies ^. 

Matiagement ,should certainly consider Itjwej- entry -level hiring as a means ot assistijig in at taming the reduced 
average grade objective. It would seem reasonable U) predict that management would not suiter greatly by at knust 
requiring lowei entry -level hfring on (half^of the positions filled m the grade range up tfiKnigMiSV II. thij; was 
just at the next )()wei guukv theie would h,o savings ol from 3 h) 4 grade points ' ^ 
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Module 1 2 \ 

f 

Suhimary and Conclusions ^ 

c ^ ' , ^ ' 

OBJECTIVE: To give participants a short recap, of major concepts and techniques covered in the course and 
provide a closing Question and Answer session. . , 

LENGTH OF MODULE: 30 minutes. * • • " 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 1 5 minute presentation. 

f 5 minute 0 & A. , ^ ^ ' 

MATERIALS USED: Handout #1 1 /M 2 Hazards in Organizing" 

Transparencies 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10 ■ - ' . 



Key Points 

Summary of principles 
and techniques. 



Content Outline 

A. Cost to benefit considerations 

a. Fac(ors to cpnsidej in position planning. 

b. Questions a position manager needs to ask. 

B. Job analysis 

a. What is if^ 

/ b. Why is it iniportant'^^ 

c. How IS it done'^ ^ 

d. Wluit iloes a Task StatLMiicnt say'^^ 
C Job design five rules * 

I). I'.mployee motivation as a considcrath)ii in PM 
a Kind.s {intrinsic vs. c\\i^\m^) 

b. licr/berg\ Motivators 

H, (\)nsidcratu>ns m structuring an organization 

a. Determining line vs. statT funotiorfs 

iv Doiciin ining [Mopei iumifu»r ' of vcr I ical liian- 
agcincni levels ami a manageable '\pari control" 
. lor each 

c Deciding on the pattern ot delegation o( 
aiithonlv 

E. f\)sitionand stalling imbalances 

a. Kinds (resulting IVcmu planned mariagement 
action vs. taking place over time). 



Special Action 

Transparency #3 
Transparency #4 
Transparency #5 



Transparency #7 
Transparency ^8 



Transparency 

Handout ^^1 1 /M 2 
Hazards in Organizing'' 



Key Points 



Q& A 

Qosing 



Content Outline ^ 

. b. Consequences of imbalances for the maaager. 

c. How to identify. 

G. Planning foi corrective action and to attain PM 
objectives 

a. A plan is necessary. 

b. Essential steps: * 
^ (1) set objectives 

(2) gather data 

(3) develop ai^ approach 

(4) maintain cc^rols 

i 

(5) assess outcomes - 

Open the class to a discussion of any final questions. 

Re-emphasize the need for cost-effective position 
management. ' 



Special Action 



Transparency #10 



Transpare|icy.#2 
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"COST-EFFECTIV^Ei^SITIOfl^ M 

J. Advance Reading list 

,The follo^ng references and the attached reprint' should be read by each course participant before the first class 
meeting. They are available from your Personnel Office. ' • 

FPM Chapter 3 1 2 Position Management ' 

CSC Bulletin 250-7 Review of Prisition Management and Classification Systems 

VA Circular 00-76-40 ' RosidpnVM^nagement * ' . 

Suggested Additional Readings 

Cole, John D. R., '^Why All the FussVbout Position Management and Classification?", C/V/Y ^^^rv/ce /owmfl/ 
^ July-S'ept, 1976. 

Hampton, Robert E., "Stretching the ManLwer Dollar," Civil Service Journal Jan-Mar, 1975. 
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^ An Excerpt from 
Position Management: A Conceptual Framework 
for Personnel Administration* 

by 

Jay M. ShafritzS^ o 

and 
Bruce A. Petty 



Position Management DeHned ' 

Position Management, by suggesting a logical and orderly means to approach the orchestration of an 
organization's hwman resources, is an invaluable aid in defining and resolving personnel problems concerning 
employee motivation/ productivity, job design, morale, and a variety of related problems. Overall, position 
management is a useful rubric under which to hang the arraV of information on the work situation provided by 
the behavioral sciences. Specifically, position management calls for the analysis of an organization's work to 
assure that it relates meaningfully to the^gency's mission; and for the making of decisions on organizational 
structure and job design that will insure the most advantageous us^of the organization's manpower. One must 
beware' of thinking of tWs as simply arranging for the most efficieixTuse of the workers in the tradition of the old 
SjCientific management school of thought. While a procedure may be the most physically efficient means of 
accomplishing a given task, other faptors such as interna! motivation and peer group pressur-es have long been 
shown to be far more influential in determining eventual output. A modem position management purview takers 
into account all of the exigencies of the work situation. 

As a conceputal tool, position management permits a manager to think diagnostically about pti"sonnel resource 
problems. By e\^mining a problem situation — in the light of behavioral findings on organizational dynamics o^ 
.with the aid of a behavioral consultant — the mana^r can perceive a logical course of action. The public sector 
has long been exceedingly good about the "hygiene* factors of the work situation - working conditions, salary, 
vacation',- sick leave, etc. Now with the advent of militant employee unions, this seems to be an evdr increasing 
trend. Correspondingly, however, the public sector has been grossly negligent about the motivational aspects of 
public employment; perhaps naively assuming that patriotism, civic pride, or party loyalty would compensate for 
managerial skill. 

Too often personnel problems are resolved by the simple expedient of hiring more employees, instead of 
looking at the root causes of low productivity and its attendant conditions. Such administrative sloppiness can no 
longer be tolerated in the face of ever more common budget squeezes. Recently, a congressional commission 
proposed legislation that would allow the federal government to contract-out previously in-house manpower 
functions if they could be performed more economically by outside private sources. This is possibly the beginning 
of a trend that will see large groups of public employees literally competing with the private market for their jobs. 
Increased productivity by public employees is not only the way for them to achieve true job security, but may be 
this nation's last great untapped source of public revenue. The only way to tap this source is through increasing 
the motivational qualities of government jobs via a position managem'ent program. 



How Does Position Management Motivate Employees? 

While it is-necessarily concerned with manpower planning, faffing. patterns, and career lines, the essence of a 
position management program is job design. Its most basic strategy is to design jobs that are self motivating and 
create work situations where the employee is both more productive and content to be so. The pay-off for a 
successful program js obviously enormous. Not only does productivity go up, but turnover and absenteeism . go 
dramatically down. The game lies in blending the tight mjx of organizational structure and work assignments into 
an intrinsically motivating situation. Employees motivated by the nature of their work tend to be more 
produdtive than those motivated merely .to retain their jobs. Obviously then, an organization achieving its mission 

* Good Government , publication of Vie National Civil Service League, Spring 1973, vol 90, No I , pp 20-24 
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with X 'number of employees motivated merely to retain their jobs can acl^ieve that same mission with. X minus Y 
number of highly rnotivated employees. The essential task of a position management program is to create work 
situations that enhance the motivational qualities of the work itself. This has proven to be an exceedingly 
successful tactic in many of the largest private corporations. * 

A position management program, having to constantly cross the many jurisdictional boundaries in a large 
organization, is of necessity an interdisciplinary undertaking. Neither the personnel department nor any .given line 
division can possibly have within itself all of 'the disparate skills essential for a comprehensive program. Even the 
most sophisticated job design authority cannot tefl a supervisor of technical experts how to best organ^ge the' 
tasks for which he is responsible. Thus the role of a job design expert if frequently restricted to that of an advisor. 
Task design considerations must obviously be subservient to technical constraints. The most competent a^l 
experienced job design expert is helpless without the active cooperation of the line managers. Even if the jobL 
under study required only elementary and easily mastered skills, active line manag<?nient cooperation would be S 
just as essential because the successful implementation of any new work procedures is almost totally dependent 
upon their'cooperation. The personnel department can beg and cajole, but unless line managers are erUhusiastic 
about a program, it has no practical chance of success. In recognition of this reality, the team approach to 
position management has evolved as the best means to mobilize an array of skills to both tackle a problem 
situation and to elicit the cooperation of the formal as well as the informal mfluences upon the organization's 
ettectiverress. A position management program creates the formal situation whercm an iHtcrdisciplinary effort is 
not-only feasible, but legitimatized as well. 
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lout #1 



7 The Concept of 

Position Management 

From the list of statements below, put a check beside those that you feel have something to do with "position 
management''; 

the work assignments of employees 

workload forecasts t 

career development opportunities 

abolishing jobs 

fiiring people 



r 



/ 



getting the best job done at the lowest reasonable 
cost 

installation of labor-saving equipment 
"flexitime" 

streamlined work procedures 
availability of funds and ceiling 
high turnover 
line vs, staff 

conditions of the labor market 
setting up ^ cost-effective organizatiur: 
Upward Mobility 




ERIC 



Handout #2 
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^ ^ The Widget Production Plan 

The purpose of this Workshop is to consider possible alternative organizational arrangements aiTid to identify on a 
.cost to benefit basis the relative advantages and disadvantages of each. ^• 

Assume that a small orgaiiization is responsible for making widgets. There are three parts to b'e fabricated by 
stamping, filing, and bprirjg, and then assembled to form the widget. Making the three parts and their assembly 
represent four separate fu/iction|, each distinctly different, but of equal importance and each consuming an equal 
artiount of time. ' 

« 

The organization is authorized 16 workers and one supervisor. The supervisor cpn organize the work among the 
16 employees in a variety of ways, but For the purposes of this workshop we want to consider three particular 
work organization plans illustrated on the reverse. Each work group is to analyze the three different 
organizational arrangements and identify for each as many advantages and disadvantages as possible. Do not 
confine your considerations to personneF management matters, but also consider other aspects of the plans, such 
as equipment and materials, productivity, quality control, etc. Your group may make whatever assumptions it 
likes about the "widget" (size, nature of fii 'tprials, tooling necessary, etc.), but keep in mind that the work 
arrangement under any organizational plan doc , nof alter the job classification or skill level. 

After you have analyzed the three dirieit < "Mgement last choice as the tno§i 

effective in cost-benefit terms, based on ^, :intages iii / . ,.ivi..iuia^v 



The three different work organization plans or arrangements for prodaction of the "widget" to be considered 
are: 

\ 



I 

Each employee perforiiis 
all four operations and 
completes own widget 

2. SkSKcKd) 

'3.(AKiKcKE) 

4. (aKsHcKd) 

5. (aKbHcKe) 

6. ©-(b>©Kd) 

8. skIKcKd) 
10. ©-(iKcKe) 

12. ©-0HgK£) 

13. ©-(bKcKe) 

14. (aKsKcKd) 

15. (aKbKcKd) 

16. (aKbKcKb) 



II 

Each employee specializes 
in 6ne are of^widget 
production 



® ® 



5^ ^6 

® ® 

® ® 
7 8 



© © 
11 12 



13 



15 



® ® 
© ® 



14 



16 



III 

Four employees act as 
team to produce widget 





® 8 



9 ®\^^ 

11 (cy^ (d) 12 
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ANSWER TO WIDGET PRODUCTION PL^JV WORKSHOP 

< * ' r ' 

Below are a number oF advantages and disadvantages for the three different work organi^ation plans outlined in 
the workshop. This is not a complete list, but a representative sample. Depending on the number and significance 
of all the advantages and disadvantages identified by the different work groups, no one work plan or arrangement 
can be advanced as the best. For example, this might vary with assumptions made by a work group concerning 
the **widget*' and factors involved in its production. 



Plan I 
Advantage 

Employee absenteeism has the least 
adverse impact- on production. 

Quality deficiencies in workman- 
ship are j^p ad ily identifiable with 
one employee at the finished 
product stage. 

Employee satisfaction and conse- 
quent motivation is good by 
having the job varied and with 
the employee being able to take 
pride in completing a finished 
product. 



Plan II 

Advantage 

Toolini Is only V4 that required 

und jr Plan 1 . 
New eyo^rtoyee training is confined 
to/a fingle process^ and produc- 
tivity is thus least adversely 
affected by turaover. 
Raw materials distribution • and 
finished product pick -up is 
limited to oijdy four points. 



Plan III 



Advantage 

Tooling requirements, minimum 
trailing, and material distribu- 
tion and finished product 
jpick-up are as in Plan 11. 

Tlie team work arrangement may 
encourage team competition, 
proving beneficial from a pro-; 
duction standpoint.' 

Work in clost association with 
other employees likely will min- 
imize training for other assign- 

, ments and provide greater flex- 
ibility in moving personnel. 
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Model J^b Analysis Woricsheet \ 

IDENtlFYING INFORMATION: (such as) ^ . - • ■ 

' \ ^ « ^ ~' ■ \ 

Name of incumbent * , 

Organization/unit . " 

Title and series 1 

bate ) - / ' * 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF JOB: This statement will include the primary duties of the job. It may be prepared in 
advance from classification specifications, job descriptions or other sources; however, it should be checked for' 
accuracy using the tk3k statements resulting from the analysis. 

JOB TASKS: ' 

What does the. employee do? : 
^ How does the employee do it? 
Why? What output is produced? 
What tools, procedures, aids are involved? 
How rriuch time does it take to do the task? 

How often does the employee perform the task in a day, week, month, or year? ; 

^ ' ' ' ' . <f 

SKILLS, KNOWLEDGES, AND ABILITIES REQUIRED: 

What does it take to perform each task in terms of the following? 

1 . Knowledges required. . 

a. What subject matter areas are covered by the task? 

b. What facts or principles must the employee be acquainted with or understand in these areas?. 

c. Describe the level, degree, and breadth of knowledge required in these areas or subjects. 

a • 

2. Skills required. 

a. What activities must tlie employee perform with ease and precision? 
■ b. What are the manual skills required to operate machines, vehicles, equip;neiu. or to use touls'.^ 

3. Abiliti^'s g5|uired,. ^ 

a. What is the nature andjevel of language ability, written or ^rai, required on the job? Are thjere complex 
oral or written ideas involved in performing the tas^, or simple instructional materials? 

b. What mathematical ability must the employee have?^ 

c. What reasoning or problem solvmg ability is necessary?/ 

d. Are the instructions the'employee must follow simple/detaiPed, involved, or abstract? ^ 

e. What interpersbnal abilities are required? What supervisory or managerial abilities? 

f. What physical abilities such as.strength, coordination, visual acuity must the employee possess? 



PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: ' 9 ^> 

Describe the frequency and degree to which the incumbent is engaged in such activities as: pulling, pushing, 
throwing, carrying, kneeling, sitting, running, crawling, reaching, climbing. 




. ' i - Handout #5 

Job Analysis Worksheet for Staffing Assistant 

IDENTIFYING INFORMATION: _ 

^ Name: .J» Smith / 

Organization: Personnel Service - \ ' 

Title: Staffing Assistant i 
^ ' Date: 2-27-78 ^ ^ . 

Interviewer: L.Jones ^ i> . 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF JOB: ^ | ^ 

i : ■ • ^ 

Questions employment applicants in order to complete SF-1 71 . Analyzes completed SF-171 to determine 
♦ eligibility for current and" anticipated future vacancies. Refers applicants to appropriate operating officials for 
interview. ^1 ; ' ' 

JOB TASKS: 1 ' ^ 

Questions employment applicants in vorder to record personal and work background on SF-1 Tl using 
procedures in operating manuals. , . 

SKILLS, KNOWLEDGES, AND' ABILITIES REQUIRED: 

K Knowledges required: - Knowledge of SF-1 7-1 r^-. j ' 
' Knowledge of operating manuals. - . 

2. Sldlft rftqiTif^^j^^^^e ind^ - ' ^ 

/ 3, Abilities required: - Ability to gather information through oral questioning.' . '^ 

^ * - Ability to condefise applicants' responses for inclusion on SF-1 7 1 . 

\ PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES: Sedentary. 
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Interview with a Contact Representative 

The foUowing statements by the incumbent were recorded la the course of your data-gathering interview 

Ms all the 



**I interview applicants requesting information on veterans'^efits - ask the 
pertinent questions that wUl help to determine their problems and eligibility, 

"To carry out the job I have* to interpret regulatio;}^, policies, and make dec 
forms to be filed for benefits desired. / 




m^^lwKp roper. 



7:^ 



"Some applicants are referred to other unit§ fpr^ssistance. 



"Sorne applicants need detaUed explanations of policies at a level they can understand^H^O avoid 
their ceadtmg unpleasantly over a decision^ They also get advice about their appeal rights froMie. 

"At times I work in outreach units and visit home^ of veterans to inform them of benefits available 
to thein. / 

"I make personal appearances ^ colleges-^and veterans' organizations to outline and explain ihe 
veterans benefit program." . ' • ' C 



1 ■■ • • * ^ Handout #7 



Task iStatements for a Confact Representative 



* Asks . questions, listens to and records answers fen application fotms .using knowledge of 
infervieAving, techniques and necessary criteria in-order to gather information from which 
V\&teran*s or beneficiary's eligibility can be'^determined. 

Assists veterans.t6 complete appljeation for benefits using regulatory policies as guide. 

Dpcides upon, de«dribei, and explains other^gencies avaUable for client to contacTj^orcfer to 
assist \a^d refer clieirt to appropriate community resource using worker's kn/wledge of 
resource? available and knowledge of client Vne^ds. 

■. • ' ^ " • 

Explains polfcies and reguIaticMis^^rppropriate to vet^an's^or beneficiary's case in order to 
inforrn^erft of their status with regard to agency's regulations and policies. ' 



Meets with, talks to, answers questions and discusses with members of college, civic, and 
'veterans organizations in order to 'outline and explain veterans benefits programs using 
knowledge and experience of the VA and appiopriate laws. ' ^ ' 



St- 

) 
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^ . . ■ ^ Haridout m 

' ' * ^ Claims Examining Case Study . si/ ^ 

Aclaimsexaminingfunction involves, by ascending grade level of work: , 

(1) Epcamining claims applications and supporting 'documents for the presence of all required Information, 
completeness, etc., and returning to applicants if incomplete. 

(2) Determining what documentary evidence is needed from sources othermian appffcant, and securing this 
evidence (claims development). ^ \ J * 

(3) E;camining the claim to'determine eligibi^ty, entitlen<enl, anAamount to be authorized, afid iaking 
adju^a^tory action." 

(4) Authorizing .the claim wh'ich )inVolves signatory authority to apprJve disbursement of funds based upon ; 
review of the claims-'file and adjudication action." ' " 

^ NOTE: 1 1 is usually feasible to' arrange 'claims examining work in any combination of functions. 
The Problenv 

The branch has a total of 76 employees, with a\upervisor to emp^yee ratio of 1 : 1 1 .66. The supervisory toa*d is 
very heavy in the three claims sections, with 20 Wt)rke,r?^ngaged in the variety of activities shown. The position 
structure provides very little promotton opportuniflv. The ^ragrgradejs GS-6.37 and is too high in light of thA 
evident job dilution present in the non-supervisory Xorker j^. It should be evident that recruitment of qjibhfi^; 
persons at the GS-6 level represents a problem. Als/O, the period of training on turnover necessarily would/e Iqifg, 
"^^ersely impacting upon production. \P * 

\ , 1/ ' 

Oi^ganizational and position restructuring represent good possibilities to bring about improvements, pertaining to . 
such matters as a more reasonable span of control, ait improved career progression ladder, redaction in the 
average grade (with evident concurrent decrease in payroll costs), an improved posture in -recruitment and 
placement, and reduced training costs and less adverse impact upan production. 

Assignment ,f - . ' 

Course participants are to develop a revised organization and position-structure. For the revised structure, chart 
out the organization by sections under th^ranch, indicate the position staffing and grading 6y section, compute 
the supervisor to employee ratio and the average grade resulting from the revised structure proposed. You should 
consider that ^he total staffing of 76 positions is to remain the same. ^ 




> ORIGIN|\L ORGANIZATION • 




Chief 


GS-li 


Asst. Chief 


GS-IO 



I 



a 

0 

c 



'/ 



(Stenographic and typing help^nipiown) 



•/ .^ ClalmsSectionT 



,20CteimsE3i 



miners 



GS-8 
GS-6 



(30% examining difficult claims GS-7 
,30% examining less difficult 



20% developing claims cases GS4 

10% examining claims ' 
applicatioi^sfor 

completeness GS-3 

10% maintaining precedent case, GS-2 
regulations, and files of 
pending and processed casesj^ 
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Review Section 



Chief, 

* ■ , . k 

'10 Reviewei^Authorizers ' 

, . 180% reviewing and authorizing claims 

10% maintaining books of precedent, 
cases and^ations '» 

' * lOiimaintainingliles of pending and 
I processed cases 



GS-9 
GS-7 



GS-2 
GS-2 



Claims Section "B" 



Chief 



GS-8 

20 Claims Examiners GS-6 
(same functions as Section "A"| 



Claims Section "C" 



Chief ' ; j . 
20 Claims Examiners 
(same functions as Section "A"! 



GS-8 



\ 



\ 
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Solution to Claims Examining Problem ' ' 

■* 

Analysis 

- two -features stand out: the degree of job dilution present (spreading of high-level work among several 
positions, with the result that a greater number of higher-graded positions are created), and the presence 43f a 
"d^uty," the OS-IO assistant chief (positions of this type should always be examined tg see if they are really 
needed)* ' . ' ' 

* ■ , * ■ • i? 

Solution ' ^ 

No set solution can be offered on the basis of the facts given. Absolution could take many different directions, 
depending on what the specific circumstances were. ' 

Need for Balance ' 

X solution would call for balancing several factors. Sorne of these factors, and the steps that mi^t be taken to/ 
achieve each, are: < ' \ , r 

a: Economy. Creating as many^pufe" positions as possible ("job purification") would give the greatest 
salary savings. This. would mean setting up^sftme positions at GS-7 confined to full-time reviewing/auth(Jrizing; 
some at GS-6 confined to epminirtg difficult clain>s; etc.^ etc. (includingsorpe at GS-2 confined to full-time file " 
work). ^ ' , 

b. Efficiencj^ "Job'puri^cation" would also seerriTmore efficient (because employees can learn a singleTet 
of tasks .more easily than a variety), but certain fnefikiencieTwould also be; included. For example, papers would 
have tp pass t-hr'ough "Several hands, requiring each person.to go over 5ome of the same ground his predecessor did. 

c. I^tivation. grfipLoyees confined to narrow sets of task^ or single^aspects of -a fuijctifen commonly find 
little satisfaction in such woi-k and tend to have lower morale and be less f>roductive. Greater motiva^on usu^ly 
result^ when assignments are made more meaningful. On a way of doing this is to give employees "mbdules" of 
work. In this case this would mean, for example, making s^me emWoyees responsible for airihe "technical'' , 
examining work for specified organizations, including au^thorizing iKe'^claims, and giving them'^^^stants who 
would do the clerical work (includingSfh^ initial claims examination and claims development if within their 
capability). , 

d. Skills utilization. An arrangement such as just described would also make for fuller skills utilization. The * 
''clerical assistants" would -be exposed to and be given on-the-job training in the techrwcal exjGaining work, 
dependin'g on their interest and capability, so that they could b? eligible for adyafi^emcnt to the technical 
examining kvel as soon as t^ic work situation permitted. 

Modifying Circumstances 

As mentioned earlier, the particiiLir cfirection taken would do[)crnl imi the spccifi^^Sla^umstanccs present. For 
example. ^ / ■ ^ 

^4 V ■ ^ 

a. Con^takt tumhver at particular Inrls might^make it ne'cessar> to restrict the number of positions at these 
levels. On the other hand, ability to recruit at these IcveU would make this unnecessary. 

b. Inability to'atd'act recruits from the labor market at entrance bpvels (e.g., GS-2 or 3) miglit force the 
creation of broader assignments that would support higher levels. 



X 
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c. Government regulations might prevent setting up certain types of work assignments — for example, having 
the same personnel doing both examining and authorizing. 

d. In a stableorganizatiofh with l&w turnover (frequently the c^e with activities in remote^areas), it might be 
unrealistic to have many diffeknt levels in the organization - i.e., to attempt to hold capable -employees for long 
periods of time in routine assignments, 

^e. Fluctuating work volume, more particularly surges that occur continually b\it that are unpredictable in 
their size and origin, could make an arrangement of work on the basis of the or^nizations served (discussed 
undjer "motivation" above) unworkable. ^ 



tSummajry 



There is no set solution, but the Redesigned organization on the next page is one possible approach. Below is a 
'comparison of the two organizatiol^S: . . " , ' * 



ORIGINAL (average grade = 6.37) 

6 Supems(W'Qlaii33» Exa)niners 
10 Revie&V-Authorizers, GS^7 
60 Claimjfexaminers, GS-6 

76^ ' 



REDESIGNED (average grade = 5.14) 

6 Supervisory Gaims Examiners 

1 Supervisory Claims Clerk 

8 Reviewer-Authorizers, GS-7 
18 Claims Examiners, GS^ 
18 Claims Examiners, 'GS-5 
' 1 1 Claims Clerks, GS4 ' 

6 Claims Clerks, GS-3 

8 File Clerks, GS-2 



76 



/ 



REDESIGNED ORGANIZATION 



(Stenographic and 
typing help notsho^n) 



5 




Chief 



GS-11 



Asst.' Chief GS-10 



Case Development Section 



Chief , GS-5 f 

11 ClaimsClerks GS-4 
(Developing cases) 

'6 (ilaims Clerks • -^GS-S 
(Examining applications) 

4 File Clerks V. "^•2 

(Maintaii^ing files of . ■ , . , 
pending and processedcajes) 

' ' f ' 



Claims Section "A." 



6 (flaimsExii 



miners 



6 Claims Examiners 
(Less difficult cases) 

1 File Clerk 

' (Ma^iltaining books of 
precedents and regulations) ^ ■ 



GS-8 
GS-6 

GS-5 

GS-2 



) Review Section 


4 


viiigt 




8 Reviewer -Authorizers 


GS-7 


1 rile Clerk . 
(Mlaintaining books of 
:r precedents of regulations) 


\ 

GS-2 1 

« 1 


1 


i , 1 




Claims Section "C" 



(Same as Section "A") 



NOTE: It would also be feasible to eliminate reviewer-authotim and §ive signatory authority to claiiDs exarDin'ers. Md this increase 
efficiency? How could review of examiners' work be accomplished? What effect would it have on examiners' grades? 



It is usually feasible to arran^ the work in any combination of fur^tions. 



^ERJC 
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Handout #10 

Case Study in Job Enrichment , 

The Training Publications EHvision of government agency recently installed a computerized information 
storage and retrieval system to assist the division -inNneeting its objective of providing accurate and timely 
information used in the preparation of various categories of training manuals and textbooks. In making the 
changeover to the- computerized system, a keypunch unit was established within the division. John Miller, the 
Division Chief, feels that the keypunch section is rapidly developing into a nSajpr bottleneck due to the high 
errors in keypuriching information onto cards for input to the computer. 

The current organization of the section consists of one supervisor in charge of 15 keypunch operators. TKe 
operators keypunch a wide variety of work which is supplied by various organizations' within the agericy.Some 
jobs are small, while others can amount to as much as 5,000 to 6,000 cards. Some work comes with a due^date 
and the remainder have been pre-scheduled on a routine basis to jneet the computer's requirements. 

The Work is supplied to fhe keypunch operators by an assignment cleric who attempts to see that each 
operator gets exactly one-fifteenthJof the work. The assignment clerk inspects the work before giving it to the 
operators to make sure that it is l^ble. If the work is not legible^ she gives it to the supervisor who then returns 
it to the originating office. Usually; the operatok^ have been able to process between 1,600 and 1 ,700 cards each 
day per person. Because of the exactness of the wtJtk and the expense of computer time, the work is then sent to 
keypunch verifiers in the main computer room for review and verification. However, some errors are not 
discovered until the finished job is turned out by the computer. Turnover among the keypunchers is high and 
many due dates for books and schedule's to the computer are not met. ' 

Mr. Miller thinks that his two worst problems are the high rate of absent^ism arnong Ihe section's o^tif^ tors 
,and their low output rates when they are on the job. Thus far, the. operator position has attracted only female 
applicants, most of them between eighteen and twenty-five years old. Mr. Miller attributed his problenj^ to three 
things: (1) the work is boring; (2) the operators are young; and (3) most operators are not the primary wage 
earners of their families. 

What recomnriendations can you give Mr. Miller for redesigning the positions in the keypunch section for 
greater emalpyee motivation? 
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12 Ho^ii/ub m Otgoff^ufg^ 

What's your organization problem? Department? Plant? Company? Makes 
no difference. Any one of these pitfalls may snag your operating efficiency. 



TO AVOID costly mistakes when 
shaping your plant management 
structure, you'll do ^vell to steer 
clear of the 12 common organiza- 
tional hazards described here. These 
"principles in reverse" ar^ borrow- 
ed from Kaiser Aluminum * Chem- 
ical Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 



Robert Goelz, supervising organi- 
zation analyst, prepared them to 
help plant^managers organize fufic- 
tions, direct people effectively. 

<5oelz, like his boss^Dr. Carlos 
Efferson, avoids telling managers 
precisely how a plant organization 
should be set up "because KACC*s 



plants vary greatly in size, in prod- 
ucts produced, in special capabil- 
. ities of manai^pment people, and in 
many other ways." 

You, too, wfll do best by ufing 
these hazards not as hard and fast 
**don*t's," but as trouble-makers to 
be avoided if possible. 



TOO MANY LEVELS 




e5Q 



H(MlHd Kft. I, ^^^^ set-up has 
five strikes against 
it: Besideybeing poor for communi- 
cations, decision making, and for 
v/age and salary administration, it's 
costly to staff. And it c?tits authori- 
ties and responsibilities so fine, it . 
needs a Philadelphia lawyer to spell 
them out. 

Likefthe old telephone game, this 
long chain' of command can garble 
information that's passed down the 
line: Some stuff Just never trickles 
all the wqy to (he bottom. And for 
information that must move upward, 
the organizational, barriers slow 
down matters that need quick top- 
level decisions. Top-level decisions 
are also hard to make because the 
plant manager is so far removed 
from the point of execution. 

For front-line action, ,the nu- 
merous levels block the foreman 
who wants to get something done 



without checking too far for approv- 
al. Take this case: A sales represen- 
tative calls the plant to change an 
order already pn the production 
line. If the change. requires over- 
time to meet delivery dates, how 
far up the chain of command must - 
the line forenAn go fdr appi-6v4l? 
If the sales representative were to 
call the change in at the top of the 
organization, imagine how long it 
would take to effect \he change at 
six or seven levels. How mu5t pro- 
duction4ime would be lost. * 

With this elongated, structure, 
there's also the added danger of - 
wage and salary differentials be- 
coming too narrow. This creates 
another administrative headache. 

Better to cut the number of levels 
down as far as possible. Best ruld 
is never to add another level until 
all alterr^tive solutions to the prob- 
lem have bbcn explored. 



POTENTIAL DUPLICATION T 



Plant 
Manager 



Staff Maintenance 
. Specialist 



Enginaerjpg 
& Mainte- 



H(vmd KcL. 2. "g^y" set-up 

is loaded with 
trouble. Several things can' happen. 
Overlap and duplication of effort, 
for instance. Or the reverse, a "you 
first, Gaston, y kind of inaction. For 



others in the organization, t^e*byer- 
lap tends to create confusion. Con- 
flicts arising frd'm this type of "set- 
up may also drain the plant 
manager's time and attention in^f- 
forts to resolve them. . ^ 



On this chart, just what is the 
maintenance specialist suppos^ed to 
do? Plan? Doesliis planning aid the. 
maintenance superintendent? Or is 
It just duplication? What sort of au- 
thority relationship is there between 
the two maintenance areas? Can re- 
^^sibility for maintenance perfor- " 
ni^nce be pinned down? Just who 
does the plant manager turn to with 
a maintenance problem? 

feetter to consolidate functional 
respc^^^ilities by assigning the 
maintenance specialist to the depart- 
ment superintendent— as a staff as- 
sistant, for ijistance. 



DIFFERENT OBJEqmVES 
IN THE SAME GROUP* - 





Production 
SupVintendent 






' ■ 1 










Production 




17 /^Rnal 
[j^V^ection 



HaaWld'tt&>Z, Here one function 
' i« to get out pro- 
duction, the other to see that what 
is produced measures up to product 
specifications. When final inspec- 
tion- is combined with the output 



. function, inspection is weakened, 
may lead to dilution of one interest 
or to harmful collusion. 

Certainly the production depart- 
ment must also bear responsibility 
for quality as well as quantity. But 
there must be separate checks and 
balances. Ideally, they should be 
placed as high up the line' as pos- 
sible typically in a quality con- 
trol department reporting at the 
same level as the manager in charge 
of production. The production, 
manager should not set«the criteria 
by which he will be judged (stand- 
ards or specifications). Nor should 



ht be the final judge of his own 
success any more than a bookkeeper 
should audit his own books. 

Production and maintenance also 
fall in this category. When the two 
are placed within the same depart- 
ment, there's a natural tendency to 
sacrifice maintenance to 'the pres- 
sures of getting out the product; 

Better to keep activities with con- 
flicting oPdivergent-objectives sep- 
arate. Move^the responsibility for 
each as high up in the organization 
as possible^— even though they may 
take place side by side on the pro- 
duction floor. 



REPORTING TO 
MORETHAN ONE BOSS 



oWy-^but it 
^ happens every 

day. ConsequenceSj^ conflicting or- 
ders, confusion over priority of as- 
signments, no one source of appeal 
or responsibility for the individual's 
training, development, promotion. 

Anyone who's been caught in this 
nutcracker knows the dilemma:' 
What boss's worTc comes first? 



When I get conflicting orders, whose 
do I follow? To!whom do I owe my 
loyalty? Which one will pitch for 
me for a raise or a promotion? 

Better to avoid this one at all 
costs. Or make the assignment on a 
time allocation basils — i.e., two days 
for Joe, three days for Pete. And be 
sure Joe's and Pete's assignments 
• don't overlap. 



IMPROPER DESIGNATION OF USE 01^ ASSISTANTS/ 



Superintendent 



X 











» — 1 






' Section 




P Section 




Section 






Head 




Head 




Head 







Hwyvtd 



[lo. 5 ^" 

sistant should be 
made perfectly clear to all con- 
cerned. Otherwise a man labeled an 
assistant, while still on the same^rrr- 
ganizationai level with others called 



something less important, may be 
tagged by his associates as a *'crown 
prince" or "favorite son." This leads 
to dissension and dissatisfaction all 
through the staff. 

It's a fact that many such im- 



proper designations fail to show up 
until you put your idea of your or- 
ganization down on paper. But this 
problem is more than a matter of 
charting technique. 

~Take this assistant. Others may 
not only think he is the heir ap- 
parent? They may also want to know 
specifically: Is he in charge when 
the superintendent in away? Or is he 
really just an "assistant to"? 

Better to spell out an assistant's 
real function — right in his job title. 
Then slot him into the right organ 
izational level. 



TOO MANY REPORTING TO ONE 



Plant 
Manager 





1 










1 Production | 


1 Engineering | 


I Purchasing | 


1 Ind. Relations | 


1 Accounting | 













Maintenance 



Ind Eng. 



\~ Public Rel 



^ versally right . 

number ol' subordinates. The num- 
ber that is manageable depends upon 
many factors. But in general this 



kind of structure is dangerous be- 
cause^ ^'dilutes the superior's at- 
tcntiort, often forcing him to snap 
decisions «iid to spend much of his 
lime putting out fires rather than 



planning his work. It also creates 
problems in determining what to at- 
tend to first, and in coordinati-ng and 
measuring the performances of so 
many who report to a single boss. 



Chart should show strengths and weakriesises" 



Further, there is potential duplica- 
tion of effort in the lanks-with ih^ 
danger of strong persons as^uming).^. 
responsibilities not really theirs. 

Though "span of control" is a 
hotly debated subject there is no 
doubt that somewhere for each man- 
ager there is a limit to the number 
of people he can effectively super- 



vise. But in thinking of reducing the 
number reporting, you must also 
^ consider the disadvantages and^ex- 
*penses of extra vertical levels that 
might result— as in Hazard No. 1. 

Better to look at each problem 
of span of management control in- 
dividually Jn a production .depart- 
ment involving several similar aqd 



closely relatecl tasks, a manager may • 
be able to provide adequate super- 
vision f6r a larger mlmber-of Tore- 
men. Bilt in the case of more diffi- 
cult and complex .work requiring 
judgment, planning, and coordina- 
^opj the number of persons who can 
be properly supervised is more 
limited. 



HojOKi Mtt. 7- Exc^P^ ^^^^ »^ i"- 
,0^ ' / dicates an organ- 
izational level, titles like junior or 
senior engineer don*t tell'what the 
engineer*s function actually is. The 
typical manager*s argument, how- 
ever, is that by pinning down a 
-man's main responsibility (power 
adviser here) he may lose flexibility 
of assignment. -But' descriptive titles 
do have this advantage — they fix 
responsibility. 



Htt^iWil Wft. altogether 
^ N|bad, but it has its 

risks. The assrffant may become ' 
more of a barrier than an aide, func- 
tion merely as a messenger boy. If 
so, he may consciously or otherwise 
slant communications, slow down 
decisions, isolate the manager from 
personal contact with other mem- 
bers of his department. * 
But this arrangement can, ai^d 
doesy work in some situations. A 
superior and his assistant ma>^ sit' 
**back-to-ba6k," one handling ex- 



Ha3(W(iWft,9. The idea of hav- 
^ ing three assistant 

managers is all right— if pach has 
about the same work \q^(\. In this 
case, the assistant wtro must carry 
a major plant function — production 
—must also carry those functions 
to serve him. Chances a;-e they'll 
get short shrift from him. Then, too, 
putting traffic, purchasing, a%id in- 
dustrial relations under thc'^ other 
two assistants tends to over-empha- 
size them in respect to other service 
functions. ' ^ 

Another serious drawback: This 
structure makes it difficult to dt- 



Goelz and Efferson feet it*s un- 
wise to get too preoccupied with 
trying to get complete consistency 
in tide and level designaflbn. There's 
nothing much wrong, they say, with 
a manager repqrting to a manager — 
or with having a department within 
a department. Any disadvailTages 
may be offset by the benefit of^)eo- 
ple knowing exactly wh?^t they and 
others are supposed to do. 

Better to select titles that make 



ternal matters, the other internal 
mattes. It may be used as a train- 
ing device, or as a temporary, ex- 
pedient when the superior is nearing 
retirement age. In unusual. Circum- 
stances, as when the superior must 
do much" of his work outside the 
plant— say, 75% or more — it may 
be the only solution to having an 
**inside'* man on the job at all times. 

Better to approach this structure 
with caution. If the assistant is in 
fact a staff aide, make him an ''as- 
sistant to." Or, if he does;ha^re- 



NON-DESCRIPTIVE TITLES 



II 



Senior 
En^r. 



i^Actually 



Staff 
Advisor 
Power 



\ 

duties clear to ev^eryone than to lean 
on more general title^ to preserve 
freedom of assignment. 



O NE OVER ON E 
I Manager j , 



Assistant 
Manager 



sponsibiiity Yor certain functions in 
the department, they should be 
plainly spelled out — and the chart 
changed to show the exact role the 
assistant plays. 



LOADS OUT OF BALANCE 



Plant 
Manager 



Asst. Plant 
Manager 



Asst Plant 
Manager 



Asst. Plant 
Manager 



Traffic 
Purchasing 



Industrial 
Relations 



Production 

Enokieering 

Tecnnical 

Maintenance 

Accounting 




velop three active candidates for the 
•plzgit manager's job. Keen compe- 
tition IS one of thet)est advantages 
of organizational balance. 

Another kind of imbalance has to 
do with inequities in the importance 
of wbrk assigned at the same level. 
Say the plant manager were to have 



H(wa^Ma.lO/^^s^8ning to a 

^ single component 

a function that must serve the em- 
lire plant creates three problems. It 
restricts ihe subordinate depart- 
ment's ability to serve all com- 
ponents. It forces th^^manager (pro- 
duction, in this case\to divide his 
lime between proble^^ close to his 
eve aod those that bfelong to other 
departments. Such d structure de- 
velops a ''production orieniation" 
in the Industrial relations group, 
which. can short-change services is- 
sued t,o the plant as a whole. 



an assistanT^PKcljarge of production 
reporting at the'same level as' an . 
assistant in charge of janitorial 
services or stores. This means that 
the basically important responsibility 
is downgraded in the eyes of the 
production man and his associates. 



the plant manager's time unneces- 
sairy demands for details ^^at are 
btst supervised by someone further 
dpwn the line. 

Better to see that people report- 
ing at the same levej^aVe nearly 
equal wjorl^loads and that the work 



And such an arrajigement places on^ ItS^lf is equally important. 



/ 



MISPLACEMENT OF OVER-ALL SERVICE 



Plant 
Manager 



Engineering 



Maintenance 



Accounting 



Purchasing 
& Traffic 



Ind. 
Relations 



Better, much better, to raise to 
equal and separate status any func- 
tion that must serve several separate 



components. This is especially true 
of the traditional service function — 
such as industrial relations. 



' ^ tions, like individ- • 

^s, need careful lafbcling. Other- 
^vise a twilight zone of overlap is 
created. Conflicts between depart- 
ment heads and between employees 
arc unavoidable. 

An organization chart bcsl serves 
Us purpose when ii clearly lags each 
function, shows hovv it is siaf't'cd. 
When this is^onc properly, the 
chart then becomes an imporiani 
guide to uidicaic where- strengths 
arul ^^c*akIlesscs inav he in cver\ 
area ot oper atUMi 



FUNCTIONS NOT CLEARLY DESIGNATED 



Engineering. 
Oepartme 



Section 




Section 




Section 




Section 


A 

1 




B 




C 




D 



Bctici to t>c fcvptiLii III your title 
c Icarty clcfine what a section does 
c g . (in tills case) "power section, 



"pioduci design sect ion.'* "safes 
service sev.tiori," "drafting." and 
so on 



Ha-wid Ko. 12. ""'"'^'^ 

^ ot a single major 

tun<f?K>n that's too tar removed from 
ihe inniieiice of" the plant manager 
This structure also hampers com 
numicalion between pcroduction and 
other major functions. 

Ihis situation may look like a 
remote possibility, but here's the 
was It can come about. Assume 
Ifiere Is a prodiicion depart mem in 
constant trouble So tfie plant man 
ager decides to put it under the chu'l 
engineer, who hits shown lie's a good 
trouble-shooter A much better so In 
lion would have been to develop 
the production managei, strengthen 
him with a competent staff Or, it 



IMPROPER ORGANIZATIONAL EMPHASIS 



plant 



Mnintonnncfl 



Industrial 
Relations 
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Enyinttorinq 




Accounting] 




Public 


1 Vvt ■ ^ 








Relations 




neithei. of" I hese two approaches 
\sorked, to transfer him to a )oh 
belter tilting his capabilities 

IkMler to decide what yt)ur iiiaioi 
t Miict ions are ti^en csliiblisfi lliem 



on tfie same level. Idea is to keep 
the .line of eommunications as short 
as possible. Solutions of expediency 
often cause serious trouble in the 
long I uri. 



Handout #12 

(■ 

The Sliced-Up Card^Punchers'Q^ 

PROBLEM: ^ j 

• The workload and staff of the branch have been increasing j"ir some time and with each increase of 3 or 4 
employees, a new section has been established. " ' ^ 

• Despite the increase there is still a strong feeling among supervisors tfidt the workload requires additional 
f card-punch operators. 

• The GS-7 Branch Supervisor is more o\5er-worked than formerly the case, spending a great deal of time in 
internal coordination, adjustments in loaning and torrwing personnel among sections to match fluctuating 
workloads, etc. , c ^ 

The GS-S supervisors are disgruntled over career advar)cement opportunities, considering that they are 
it dead -ended. * ^ 

-y* With a total of 48 employees arranged into 10 subdivisions, there is undue fragmentation, resulting in a 
supervisor to employee .ratio of 1 ; 2.69. - ' 

• The/dverage gtade is fairly low: GS-3.58. 

- - — ^ > 

• ■ V 

ASSKJNMENT ^ 

Tlie workshop groups are to propose a revised organizational and position structure to (1) improve the supervisor 
to employee ratio and eliminate the organizational fragmentation, and (2) provide a better career progression 
pattern. The total number 'of authorized positions is to remain at 48, and with no change in the division of 
personnel to the three shjft.s. 1h revising the position structure, the average grade is not to be escalated, but 
hopefully l(>wcred ' 
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SECT,#1 

Supvr. 

GS-5 

30prs. 
GS3 



SECT. #2 

Supvr. 
GS-5 

30prs, 
GS-3 
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THE SLICED-UPCARU-PUNCHERS CASE 



A card punch operating branch is organized as follows: 



iANCH 

Supervisor GS-7 



Supvr, 
GS-5 

4 Oprs, 
GS-3 



SECT. #4 

Supvr, 
GS-5 

3 Oprs, 
GS3 




SECT. #5 

Supvr. 
GS5 

4 Oprs, 
GS-3 



SECT.^« 



Supvr, 
GS-5 

l3 Oprs. 
' GS-3 




SECT. #7 



Su[|r 

GS-5 

3 Oprs, 
6S-3 




SECT.ia 

Supvr. 
GS-5 

3 Oprs. 
GS-3 
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the CardTPunchers,.t;ase 
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Branch 
Supervisor, GS-7 



SECTION 1 
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GS-6 
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1 5 Operators 


GS-3 



SECTION 2 
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Chief, 
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GS-5 






1 5 Operators, 
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, THE PYRAMID CASE -PART I 

On the reverse of this sheet is an organization chart for the 
administrative functional activities -of a small agency. The 
position structure, excluding clerical and support positions, 
is^dicated by number and type of job. The grades of all 
but ten of the positions ar^ shown, incl\iding all of the 
non-supervisory jobs and most of the lower level 
supervisory jobs. Based on the general conc^t that higher 
level supervisory positions progress in grade classification 
above the subordinate position structure, ,wh^ would 
appear t^you to be the proper grades for the/ten higher 
level position^lpnter your conclusions for each of th^e 10 
positions in the blank space provided on the chart. Assume 
that the grade classifications as shown for all the 
subordinate jobs are correct. 



ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 

Chief Adm Off ' GS- 
Deputy Adm Off GS- 



MANAGEMENT SERVICES D[V 
Mgmt Officer Gj 



PERSONNEL RESOURCES Bl) 

min Officer GS 



PERSONNEL 

Personnel Officer 
3 Persopnel Spec 
2 Personnel TecH ^ 
Lj 



friftN 



GS-12 
GS-11 
GS-9 



MANPOWER SECTION 




Manpower Officer / 


GS-12 


2 Mnpwr Analysts 1 


GS-11 


2 Mnpwr Analysts m 


GS-9 



7 



z 



0RGANIZAT™& PLANS BR 
Org & Plans Off y GS- 



^ OFFICE SERVICES 


DIVISION 


OffServ Mgr 


GS-11 


2 Purch Agents 


GS-9 


2'0ff..'Serv Assts 


GS-7 


1 Records Mgr f 


GS-7 



— J 




[ PLANS SECTION 




Prog & Plans Off ' 


GS-13 ^ 


b Plans Specialist 


GS-12 


K^g Analysts 


GS-12 



MANAGEMENT SECTION 

Management OH GS12 
2 Mgmt Analysts GS-11 
5 Mgmt Analyst GS'9 



1 



STATISTICAL SERVICES BR 

Statistical Oft GS- 



'STATISTICALANALYSISSEC 


Statistical Off , 


GS-11 


2 Statisticians 


GS-9 


3StatA§sfi ' 


GS-9 ,1 



ADP SECTION 




Computer Officer' 


GS- 



SYSTEMS ANALYSIS UNIT \ 

Systems Analyst f 6S-12 

3 Systems Analyst GS-II 

3 Systems Analyst GS-9 



DATA PROGRAMS UNii 




Program Officer 


GS-12 


2 Program Spec 


GS-ll 


4 Program Spec 


GS-9 



DATA PROCESg UNIT 




li/lacliine RmSpvr 


GS9 


• 3 Sr Operators 


GS-7 


2 ADP'Operators 


,GS-5 


6 Aux Operators 


^GS-5 



COMPTROLLER DIVISION 

Fii1«l|cial Mgr GS- 



BUDGET & ACCOUNTING BR 

eJg&AcctgOff GS- 




BUDGET SECTION 

, Budget Offitjer GS-12 



3 Budget Analyst 
1 Budget Analyst 



GS-11 
GS-9 



ACCOUNTING &D1SBR SEC , 

Acctg&DisbOff GS- 



1 

ACCOUNTING UNIT 




Accountant 


GS-l/ \ 


Syst Design Acct 


GS-ri 


Oper Accountant ^ 


i5S'9 



DISBURSING up 




Disbursing Oi|^ \ 


GS;10 


Disbursing Asst ^ \ ■ 


GS-9 


Cashier ^ \ 


GS-7 




GS-7 




««r- 


INTERNAL AUDIT UNIT 


Chief Auditor 


GSI2 


2 Auditors 


GSll 



7 
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THE PYRAMID CASE - PART II 



Handout #15 



On the reverse of this sheet is a revised organizational plan 
covering the same administrative functional activitie^The 
same basic job structure is continued fol]^ the 
n on -supervisory positions and the lower level supwrisory 
positions. In this plan, however, the number of vertical 
levels of supervision or management control is reduced 
from the number shown in the first version; the deputy 
position has been eliminated; the "branch" levpl of 
organization has been discontinued ; and there is a 
horizontal spread to fiye segments, instead of three, gt the 
same organizational level. Based on the concept of grading 
progression up the organizational ladder as followed in the 
first part of this case study,%hat would appear to be the 
proper grades for the three hi^er leve! positions for which 
QO grades are shown? Enter your contlusions in the blank 
spaces provided. 



1 



ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 

Chief Admin Ojf GS 



r 



PERSONNEL DIVISION 




Personnel Officer 


GS-f2 


3 Personnel Spec ^ 


GS-11 


2 Personnel Spec 


GS-9 



INTERNA]. AUDIT UNIT 

Chief Auditor GS-12 
2 Auditors GS-11 



OFFICES SERVICES DIVISION 

Office ServMgl GS-11 
2 Purch Agents • GS-9 
20ffServAss'ts GS-7 
'1 Records Manager GS-7 



PLANS DIVISION 




Prog & Plans Off. 


GS-13 


1 3 Plans,Spec 


GS-12 


P' 2 Prog Analysts 


GS-12 



COMPTROLLER DIVISION 

Financial Mgt GS- 



BUDGET SECTION 




Budget Officer 


GS12 


3 Budget Analyii 


GS-ll 


I Budget Analyst 


GS-9 


V* 

f 


MANPOWERS ORG SECTION 


Management Off 


GS-12 


2 Mnpwr Analysis, 


Gsn 


2 Mgmt Analysts 


GS-11 


2Mnpwef Analysh 


GS9 


" ' \ 


- 
V 



' ACCTG&DISBSECT 

Aaountant GSl/ 




PSERV DIVISION 
ADPOff GS- 



STAT ANALYSIS SECTION 



bidtistical Off 


GSl 


2 Statisticians 


GS-9 


3 Stat Assts 


GS-9 



ACCOjiNTING UNIT 

\ Accountant & Systems 
Designer GS-11 
Opr Accountant GS-9 



/ 



5^ 



SYSTEMS ANALYSIS SECT 



Sysl Analyst / 

3Sysi Analysi 
3Syst Analyst 



GSl/ 
GS 
GS 



DATA PROCESS SECTION 



Machine Rm Spvr 
3 Si Operators 
2 AfjP Operator 
GAiixOpeidiuih 



GS-9 

GS7 
GSb 
GSb 




DATA PROGRAMS SECTION 

Piogram Officer GS-12 ' 

2 Progiam Specs GS11 
4 Program Spots GS9 



ERIC 





"'\ ■ 


UlbbUHSINoiiMII 




hiJ'i.'iy Off 


i() 


Dbbuiby AbM 


GSd , 


Wiiei 


GS / k\ 


Acctglc 1. 


GS? 'i^ 
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THE CASE OF THE UNDONE ENGINEERS 



'^se Facts / 



An agency headquarters Engineering Office' has a non-supervisory workforce of 50 employees in professional 
engineering, engineering technician, cngineei;ing aid, engineering drafting, construction inspecting and supporting 
clerical occupations. For some time the supervisory officials in the office have recognized that problems exist in 
staffing the organization and in the general employee morale. The office has had a high turnover rate. There is a 
good fle^^of eifj^I^yee dissatisfactifon, particularly among the lower grade professional employees over 
opportunities for advancement, and cbptinuing requirements for the performance of work below their capability 
after reasonable training on the job. The supervisory officials have made repeated requests to classify a number of 
t^epbs to higher grades, without success, Th^ agree that it would be desirable to assign higher^grade en^neering 
w0tk Wxhe lower grade engineering positions. However, such work could only come from ^the posi'tions ^the 
higher graded Engineers, Certain prior experiences .they have had present sufficient forewarning that such action 
would put t'he clas^cation of the higher graded Engineering positions in jeopardy. Thus, the operating officials 
consider tihat theiil problems are rooted in the Personnel Office, and in position classification^dministration in 
particular, / * 

I 

Matters are brought to a head >vhen the designated majiageinenl authoriW of the agency responsible for dealing 
with employee organizations feceives a visit from the President of th\^excjjj^ly recognized local of the 
em^oyee union. This official indicates that he wishes to review sc^e matters in the interest of the group of GS-7 
and uS-9 professional engineers who are members of the employ^ organization and in the bargaining unit. He i 
discusses the problem of promotion opportunities and'the practices in the Engincfering, Office in assigning work to 
lower grade professional engineers. In the latter regardJW^contends that an unusually high percentage of the work 
is routine and non^ngineering in cliaracter. The view is expressed by this official that if the work was assigned 
'more realistically, the jobs would be classified higher, the employees could be promoted, and overall job 
satisfaction and morale ^uld be better. In conclusion, the union local president indicates that the discussion is 
preI[rMinary to initiatin^a grievance. 

The Personnel Officer and the responsible classification speciahst are nnnicdlaiely biougF\t nito the matter to 
consider jUT^kforniulate- a possible resolution. T^iey review, the non-supeivisory job classification structure of the 
Engineering Office, T!&M^'#}& table Js.a sunijiiary of the staftirig ^ymGrizatiori of the office, by occupation 



and grade. - , ^ . . 

Occupation' ^ :.=£S^ot^obs 1 / v n i^ \4 

Clerical 

Engineciih^ Am 

Engineering DiatLi,. a., 4 3 I 




Construction Iiis^^ectiou 6 5 i 

Engineering 'Jy^hicivi:tv 1 v 1 

Professional I{ngineu/' ' ^ 30. ^to. 2 S m J I 

' \ 

in discussmg the job structure wilh the<h|^i]!SWti{)n'SfeciLilist in some detail, the Fg^jnncl CJttlcer is mtuinied ol 
certani points .U^al the classifiLM- Ici.'ls are relevant. The supervisory otficials have (feen must reluctant^to iTtili/e 
irn^^nee/ing tecnnicians, stressing ihe limitations ■ thereby imposed on flexibility m assigning work in the 
organization. The one technician joh exfets to accommodate an old experienced em()h)>ee who tannot qualify 
• under exannning and testing criteria for placement in a position ciassillctl as a professional engineer. In-hirm^' lU' 
professional engineers is at C;S-7 witli promotion to GS-9 after (.ompletion of traiiung. Originally the GS-^ 
y position was a_ rather automatic- stepping stone into GS-1 1 positions. However, as thu ciigineeiing staff grew over a 
period of timp there was not enougli GS^l 1 work to allow for more engineering. positions pioperly classifiable lo 
this gra4e. 



• < 



I -J 



iIandout#16 ' . ^ 

' The classifier also states that as things currently exist there is considerable job dilution and many of the lower 
grade engineering personnel, including some in grade GS-1 1 , perform very little work that can be truly classed as 
-professional enginl^ing. The Personnel Officer seizes upon this as having a significant bearing upon the problem. 
He requests some specific details in this regard. ^ 

' To comply with this'T?quest, the classification specialist makes a thorough study of the official job description 
fox each position in the'Engineering Office. As liecessaryTl^e supplements the d'ata in the job sheet by personal 
contaet with individual employees and supervisors in the organization. 

Using task i/nalysis techniques, each jab is reviewed ty determine Hie different occupational kinds of work and 
the levels of tjiese different kinds of work that are present ir> each job. Percentages of time for the various kinds 
and levels of work as shown in (he job sheets are determined and converted to approximate manhours of work, 
t^rom this data a final tabulation is prepared as shown below, to indicate the proportionate workload in the 
Engineering Office as represented by the different occTupational kinds and levels of work, considering all of the 50 
non-supervisory positions in combination. ^ 



14 





% of 


% Con 




Oislribution of Work by GS Level 






Total 


Verted ^ 






(in 


percentages 


) ■ 








Work 


to J*)bs 1 




4 


5 


7 


9 


1 1 


12 


13 

> * 


Clericij^ 








.0 














Engineentig Aid 


i2 


6 


20 


30 


25 


25 










Engmeering Drattsruan 


. ^4 ^ 


12 




10 


70 


20 










Construction inspection ^ 


10 


5 








85 


15 








Engineering Technician 


14 


7 








50 


30 


20 






Professional Engineer 


32 


16 










10 


20^ 


40 


20 


r 


-1 007r 


^0 Sui)^ 



















40 



When this data is given to the Personnel (^cer he reviews and discussej) Ihc tindui^:, wiiti n,c ^upcivibo^' officials 
in- the Engineering Office, and with th^Kp management authority of the Held csublishirtL-nl Some jx)siti('e 
conclusions .are jointly reached by these officials concerning the present degree of skiJN ulili/ation ,* and 
refincfncnts thai arc desirable in both the design of individual positions and their classificafiori tui better skillb 
Lilili/.atiun in the future Aho. there is discussed the immediate problem ut clealing with thermion, and what 
managcme§& might face m a grievance bv the union ovci contract violatio4i il puisuded to arbilra-tion. 

% ■ ' ' ^ 

I A,-j.^i><^in^ i lial jM.pti . .1 ^aiil, I Kvi I I i Ik. pi-Ik I . ...1 c M^n . . v i >- ouLl , , 1 v m m {)i 6tc.^.-5i 1 )i 1^ iwi 

H() *>0 peieenl vd (i.ch Inne do yuu k, )ii^>ldcf I hat ttic pr fc:>cii t cn^ii>;c i llig ^( at t li ig i c.dls tu ' 

/ 

vVould a|>{>v,ii Ik, jbV lti<^ iip|>i.>J/vlii. ,lv, I. 1 I. i wl j».v,lCSoL.lnI wi.^.lm. rS d-d I , . 1 j,,.tl,. ly ..lull 11-. 

luigineernig Olfice. c nsideiing (he HI) ^K)7r udh/auui. ^a^^toi fixing Jul .cgai/d .u dainec iitlake U'ltti 
productivity los,s, and taking lelatv d tai^tois inti^ acLouiu'' 

/ / 

3. Docs the data available; twid to Mi^-e^L iiuii ihLk.v\k.i ..vU ^ n^c^ i . ^ jjei l^t mhig . .Mii-ituwin anu^unt ' 

«r professional engineering work'' Wliai aie tti^* aicas ot apparent o^^pational undcisicdiing. which hkely 
accounts tor thtSperfui mancc o( lu.i. | -i oK. ...al v oik ibv: profe.s.^iw^l engincL'^ ^ ,' 

4. What pri^bleiu'. ii ....^ ti. .-i ""{^ • ' ' ...vup.... . ,i ... i , . .^i i.. 
structure'* Wb:^ arc } oy.i vii ^ . .h ,.ci nitij* i b^ ihi . ,ig >\ an> u ( t >i\:, o] (bi > na . lu '.' 
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ANSWERS TO UNDONE ENGINEERS WORKSHOP QUESTIONS ^ 

1. The table on current staffing indicates that there arc a total of 30 professional engineers workinj in the 

- Engineering Office - However, the data developed indicates ttTat^there are ojify 16 man years of. professional ■ 
.engineering work to be accomplished. Thus, each professional engineer is Kjbvbusly performing a Jery large 
amount of,less than professional work. Thus, it can be concluded from the facts that the professional staffing is 
too rich and is unrealistic. ^ .* \ ^ 

2. On a purely mathematical basis the professionaJ^ engineering staff coUld be reduced to a minimum o'f 2Q, 
considering the 80-90% utilization factor. Howevet', this might not be realistic, if there are pfeak and valley^* 
workload conditions, ,tind very possibly a staff of 22 tg 24 professional engineers'could be- supported. Planried 
in-tral^ uf personnel to meet projected turnover by retirement nii^t weJl vary the number at any given point in 

-* . - 

3. pic case facts ^as presented, with the employee complaint and the union cqpicern, plus the data shown on man-* 
years of work, provide evi^ience of performance of non-engineering work, by the Igwer graded engineers. 
Occupational understaffiu^ is obvious in the engineering aid", engineering. drafting and enginqering technician 
fields. , , , 

4. The starting, realignment, presents a- serious problem to management aKthii stage, it should have been more 
aleft to the situation earlieF, not allowing the imbalance in stafOng to reaA the present pr^ortioris, ft is not in 
management's best inteTCSTTO now move rapidly with job reclassifications,\idverse personnel transactions, etc. 
The Vest solution is to set staffing adjustment objectives, hopefully to be attained through attrition, 

^out-placeTnent assistance, and simiJ^ar means. ' ^ 



/ 
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POSITION MANAGEMENT CHECK-LIST 
* ^ X. ON POSITIO^SSENTIALITY 

(1) , Mission ^ 



• (a) Is the mission itself suitable in all respects? 
. • Is it current? 

Are all the tasks it calls for truly necessary? * 



^ • Are all the tasks it call^or 

• Are-any of the t^sks unduly demanding in terms of speed or quality? s , 

(b) Is the mi^^sion changing? / ; ^ • ^ 

• If so, what is being added? deleted, or otherwise being changed? ' \ Jt \ ^ - 
•"^Will the change be continuing or onlyv temporary? . . ' . ^ 

(c) Is there a clear n'eed for each opsition in terms of-^the mission? ^ ' 

• Is the work of some positions spohdic or seasonal? If so, can it be absorbed by othei portions? 

• Were some positions established to provide superspeed, superservice, or a superperfect product? If so, does 
ftie need still exist? ' 

' *\ ■ ^ 

• Is the ratio of overhead 4^) action positions too high? 

(d) Are some aspect^tof the mission not performed, or not perfonned with sufficient effectiveness? 

• Why not? 

• What feffect has this }aad? 

• Are additional positions needed? j * ik 

(e) Are additional functions performed? ' *- 



> 



• Why? • V ^ 

• Must/shouW they? . 

• What would he the effect if they were not*^ 
(2) Workload , \ ' y 

(a) What is the workload'^ Is it stable or fluctuating'^ 

(b) Are there any workload trends'' ^ ' " 

(c) What has perforrtiance been in relation to. the workload? Is th^ a bacyogT What probleflj^ does it cause*? 



(d) Do any work standards exist (predetermined, standard data,. staffing patterns, historical standards, 
technical-estimates?) ^ ^ 

(%) Can- work standards be established' during the survey (time study, work sampling, historical, technical 
estimates?) 

(3) -Priorities , . ' . s 

(a) 'What is the relative importance "of each area of work, considering: 

• Its,relation to basic mission capability? 

" N^Jt^f^^^tion to-activity effectiveness ir\carrying.oW the mission? 

• Authoritative expressions of priority? ^. 

(b) Is it feasible to understaff the less important work, in orcier^t^ully staff the more ^i rtpi ^^^w i /? ' 

(c) What impact do ceiling constraints have? I^additional staff is^^beVng considered is additional ceiling 
feasible? * < 4 „ ^ 

(4) Organization theory ^tl 

(a) Is the.span of control too narrow/broad? Is there too much layering? 
y;b) Are there instances of undue fragmentation^creating the need for unnecessary supervisory positions? 

. (c) Are all deputy positions truly needed? C 

ill 

k B OjSjl^GANIZATION STRUCTURE 

(1) Technical proaess ^ §|% ' : * 

(a) How well does the structure accommodate the work':,flow? «« 

(b) Does the structure help or hinder ne<;essary communication? Is closely related work associated 
organizationally? 

(2) Organization theory • ^ 

(a) Is the present division by function/product the most apprbpriate for the work performed'^ 
^ (b) Should there be more rentralization/decentralization of ^uthoritv'^ 

/ 

(c) Doc? the nrgani/atinn appear nrX^oressnrilv cornplev? 

. ^ \ - ■ • . 

C. ON JOB DESIGN 

\ f»r ■ . 

(1) Techrtical process • . 

Dajpb designs reflctt efficient procedufes. methocis, layout, use o"f equipment'? , 



(2) Motivational theory • - > . 

(a) Are there instances where jobs should be "enlarged"? 

(b) Is there sufficient delegation of authority? 

(c) Do job designs provide sufficiently for career progression? 

(3) Practical personnel factors 

^ (a) How adequately do present/contemplated job designs accommodate the^cial skills, experience, knd 
potential of the present staff? 

(b) What classifications would result from contemplated job designs? 

(c) How realistic are these designs in relation to internal or external staffing possibilities? 
^ ] (d) Is it feasible to develop necessary skills through training? 

(e) Do job designs refiect the needs of the socially oriented programs (e.g., Operation MUST)? 

■•0 

(0 Do they violate provisions of union agreements? A * 

(4) Economy . . ^ 
Is job design reasonably econcAical? For example; 



• Are there instances where the average grade of a segment substantially exceeds the Average level of tasks 
performed? Why? 

• What is tHe proportion of seniors, journeyman, juniors, halpers? How does it compare with the proportion 
of the workload calling for each type of skill? 

\ FACtOR§ BEARING ON ALL AREAS \ 

(f) What indications lare there of good/poor morale? What "irritants" to good operations?*Are turnover and sick'' 
leave rates normal, low, or high re confiparable groups? Is the informal organization compatibie with managemeift' 
goals?, . ^ 

(2) Wha( staffing changes are anticipated? ; 

• Retiremynt*^ 

^ / 

• Other jittrition'^ 



• Accessions'^ 

• Other staffing changes'? 



0i 
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\ Organizing to Develop a 

Position Management Plan of Action <fe >^ 

Each work group is to identify one specific objective for a station-level position management program and*then 
formulate a brief plan of action for achieving that objective. Plans should contain: ' ^ 

a. The specific staff and line officials among station management who are involved in the objective 
and the responsibilities of each; ». 

"b. Sources for pertinent data to be used in working toward the objective and establishing controls to 
monitor progress; and J 

c. A target date for completion of the objective, and, using Hafidout #18 as a guide, a step-by-step 
explanation of the approach to be used. '. ■ ' ' ^ . ' 



r 
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The Case /)f the Over-Supplied 

" Supply Branch " 

% 

In this workshop you are a member of your station's Position Management Committee. The matter of concern 
currently before the Committee is thd^ development of a managem^t plan of action to make some improvements 
in the Supply Branch which has been plaguefi'by a number of position managementfij;6blems. 

V. • ^ ', 

On the next two pages are shown the organizational structure and position staffing data fptithe SuflDply Brancli. 
Following this is specific factual inform.jtion from which "subcommittees of your station PM Committee will be 
tasked to reach certain conclusions jelate^ to one or mgre of the objectives above. 



As each subtommittee Studies its assigned part of the problem, it shg^^^onclujde with proposed management 
actions that niove toward the objectives, such as reducing the staffing or the average grade. , 1^ 

^ Worksheets are provided for recording the specific action 'considered to be appropriate. Finally, there is a 
\«summary sheet for entering specific results to be attained from the proposed management actions, such as actual 
f number of positions reduced from total staffing and grade points saved. 



CATALOO^ECT-ION 

• ICS- 2(150-1 2 

• 3GS-2050-11 
9 GS- 2050-9 

..?.GS-2050-7 
1 GS-2050-5 
5 GS-'2005-'4 
1 GS-31?-4 
4 GS-322-3 





* 


CI IDDI V 
oUrr L Y 




MGMT> BRANOH 




• 1 GS-2003-13 




• 1 GS-2003-12 




1 GS-1712-11 




1 GS- 343-9 




1 GS«318-6 . 




1 GS-301-5 




1 GS-312-4 




rSS-322-3 





PROVISIONING 
SECTION 

' IGS- 2010,1 2 
' 1 GS-2010-1 1 
2GS-201O-9 
f GS-312-4 
1-GS-322-4 



INVENTORY 
MOSlSf SECTION 

• * 1 GS'2010-12 

• 2 GS-2010-1 1 
7 GS- 2010-9 

2 GS- 2010-7 
- 2 (^S-2010-6 

• 1 GS-2005-5 
4 GS- 2005-4 

. 8 GS-322-3 

3 GS356-3 



packing & v. 
preserV. sect? 

• 1 GS-2032 1 1 
1 GS-203^ 9 
. 1 GS-318-5 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECTION 
• 1 GS- 341-12 
1 GS-345-11 
1 GS-344-9 
1 GS«301-7 
1,GS- 301-6 

1 GS-301-5 

2 GS-322-3 



PROPERTY 
UTILIZATION SECTION 

• 1 GS-200M2 

• 1 GS-200M1 
6 GS-2001-9 

• 3 GS-2005-6 

5 GS-2005-5 ^ 
4 GS-2t)05-4 
4 GS-322-3 



{ 



PRINTING i FORMS 
SUPPLY MGMT. SECTION 
' • 1 G9-20l^-9 
• 2 GS-2010-7 
lGS-2010-5 
4 GS- 2005-4 
3 GS-322-3 



, Borage facilities 
^ '--section' 
. , . • 1 Gs-joao--^ • 

X. • M GS-7D30-m 



EMGLISttERING 
U1^^lT 

1 GS-^96-12 
1 GS-.^11 
1 GS- 896-9 



INSPECTION 
UNIT / 

' r 









SW1P & 




rc. UNIT 



STORAGE MGMT.^ 
SECTION 

• 1 GS-2030-12 

• 1 GS-2030-11 

1 GS-2030-9 

2 GS-2030-7 
\ 1 GS-318-5 

^ 1 GS-322-4 
r GS-322-3 
1 GS-301 3 
1 GS-305-2 





CONTROL 
UNIT 



. i 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ON THE fOSITION STRUCTURE 



All supervisory positions are identified on the chart" with an asterisk (*). Where ^here is a ''one over one'' 
structure, such as in the Branch Office and Storage Facilities Section, the second position is a deputy or assistant 
supervisory job. In other instances, the several supervisory jobs are established over subordinate work groups or 
units within the individual sections. 

Of the 131 '*GS" positions, 25 ot them, as shown by- asterisk,, are supervisory jobs. Two are in the Storage 
Facilities Section, and direct a total blue collar workforce in the subordinate Inspection, Shipping and Receiving, 
*and other units. Discounting these two '*GS'' supervisory jobs, otherwjg^ithiri,th<5 Supply Management Branch 
among the "GS" positions, the supervisor to employee ratio is'l :4^. r • • v 



Average grade data is as follows: 
Grade -* 



Number of Positions 



GraSe Points 



CS-A 

(;s-6 
(;s-7 

(;s-i 1 



27 
22 
14 
5 
9 
30 
13 
9 



81 
88 
70' 
30 
63 
270 
143 
108 
13 



^ TOTALS 



13! 



868 



AVf RACi: (;radf. (;S-6.626 



Tilc Dccupational code designations jupp^ 
suhjoct-nuiltcr IVkls as shown below: 



between the **GS". and grade level figures relate to the 



301 
30 S 
312 
3 i 8 
'^322 
341 
343 
U4 
34 > 



(ieneral clerical 
Mail and file ^ 
Clerk-Stenoj^raphy 
Secretarial 
Oerk-typing 

■ Administrative management 
Managerne;it analysi^ 
Mana^cnncnt clerical ;r^sistance 
Prof^jaiTi Analysis atxl l\valii 
(.\iul punchinu 




896 Industrial engineering 

1712 - Subjcct-rna'ttcr Training 

2001 - (jcneral utilization 

2003 - Supply progran^ nianagcnicfil 

2005 - Supply clerical 

2010 - Supply inventory management 

2030 - Storage facility management 

2032 - Preservation. & packaging 

2050 - Supply cataloging' 



ObfectHes lo He Attained 



Tlie sMtinn Pnsirion \|jnai:erii<Mi 1 ( MninntlCL' has ijentitled ilieMnlJrnvit^ 'iccitlc oh|ec!ives to he attained 
till nui:h I It*' Lonc.ei led L'Moi 1^ . ■!! Im' shhLoniinH^tecs ^ ; «. ^ ^~ 



1 ^ Hie organi/:ilion;il^ramnrn(;Mi(;n \\\ the Sup[)l> ManagemerTrBratich is to he corredted.hy organizational 
V > 'iisr^lhl.iliniis. riii^. .iloiii^ with oUiei actions, sluuilj i|i n hetpLT supervisor to-emplovee ratio. The 

1:0. il 111 ilie hiiier rcspoci is>Mriietliine approaching a t :6.5.oi^l^ttcr ratio. i 



, 2. The poor organizational arrangement concerning the .Engineering Unh 

- t, ' ^ ^ ' • — 

3. Specific position str^tural change^ should be accomplished to eliminate job dilution in relation to factual 
data to be set f^rth lat&r. 



4. -The overall "GS" staffing in the organization over a fiscal year period is to be reduced from tke prelfht 
" 131 down to 118 employees, 

5. The average grade is to be deescalated from the present average of GS-6.626 to a^verage' of 08-6.50 in 
the same fisc^ year period. With the overall staff reduced to 1 18 employees, the tot^ grade points must be 
down to 767, 101 less than the present figure of 868, in order to attain the GS-6.50'grade average. 

The blue collar: staffing in the units of the Storage Facilities Section is not shown. This staffing is to be taiored in 
considering the case and arriving at proposed management actions. ^ ^ 

Part I - Organizational Consolidations 

The span of control from the Btanch level extends to 9 different subordinate sectjons. There is a good deal of 
close relatedness" occupationally among some of the separately established sections. Provisicming is a specialiift. 
assignment within the overall field of inventory management.. Inventory management of printing materials anT 
torrns is not different from inventory management of other general commodities in any real sense.. The Stqj^e 
baci}ities Section performs the operating storage and warehousing functions, while the Storage Management 
Section performs staff work, and operates a program of outlying contract storage operations. Preservation and 
packaging is closely allied with the storage^ operation, in initial storage, and processing items out for distributi6n 

With these facts, what organizational consolidations would you propose? 



' ^ By these organizational consolidations, what supervisory positions would j^u suggest be eliminated? 
NOTE: Post your staff rediiction^and grade point savings to the summary, .worksheet at the end of the case. 

Part II - Improved Spans of Control ^ \ ■ 

^ The spans .of cotitrol for subordinate fi'rs4 line supervisoryjobs within several of the individual sections deserve 
• particular scrutiny. These are as follows: ' ^ ' 

■ ■ ' \? 
Tlie 3 GS-2050-11 supervisory jobs'in the Catalog • Section which supervise U total of U substantive 
subject-matter positions and lO sufTport positions. r 

.Tlie 3 GS-2^5-6 supervisor^ jobs in the Property Utilization Section whifeh supervise a totll of 13 
subordanate positions. * ' H 

^What V)thcfs can you find that look suspicious':* "'^^ _ . 

< , 

•^Wliat specific supervisory positions, it^ any. wcnild'you propose he eliminated, thereby improviriP sp-^ns of < 
control in th(^ total branch? *v . ^ / ^'T 

.V077-;; Post your ^taff reduction and ^adc point sailings to the sum^ari' warkshret al^he end of the case 
, ' ' / J ' . ^ * . ' ^ \ 

Part III Correcting Engineering Unit Organi/aticyial Problem " > / 

The orgmfcitional arrangement for tfle Hnginccring Unit reflects that-the group t>f industrial engi„Qfrs work 
under the J.rechon of three, di/fcrent section chiSfs, depen/ing upon the particular nattre of the enffieeringjob ' 
Ihey scrve-the Steerage? •Management Scctioji in original design a%d installation of m/chani/^tion-* the ^oYagc"-- 



"Operation, the Storage Facilitic;? Section in maintaining and repairing the mechanized systems installed, --and the 
Packaging and Preservation Section In equipment design, installation and maint enanc e to apjjly preservatives and. 
to .package items for storage or shipment. , ^ 

What is your solution to the organizational problem presented by the Engineering Unit? - 3 

NOTE: Post any staff reduction and grade point savings to the sianmary worksheet at the end of the case. 

Part IV - Improving Position Structure to Eliminate Job^Dilution 

Task and j^b .analysis in -the organization, along with advice from classification specialists, indicates that the 
substantive work in the Catalog, Property Utilization and Inventpry Management Sections is generally within the 
ra^ge'of two difficulty levels. These levels are both GS-7 and GS-9, and the workload in these three sections 
aboiit equally divided among these two different difficulty levels. The GS-5 positions in the substantive fields can 
be counted as the equivalent of . GS-7 positions, since the employees will progress in training to eventually 
perform the less difficult work in these different sections/ 

V' ■ , " , I 

Considering the above, what job redesign or restructuring do you c6H«rIer to be appropriate? 



NOTE: Post your staff reduction and grade point savings t^^e summary worksheet at the end of the case. 

f 

^ 

Part V - Lapsing of Vacant Positions 



I 



The annual turnover rate for positions invade levels up through GS-5 has been averagjng^etween 15 and 20%. 
On this basis it may be reasonably prfejecte<^ that most likely some 10 employees in these grade levels might 
resign, transfer, retire, or otherwise leave, creating vacancies in thea)rganization. Experience has indi^atedj^that the 
clerical support workload is heavy, however, and that mission needs will demand that no more than one vacancy 
out of every 3 be lapsed. i 

The annual turnover rate among GS-7 and GS-9 substantive workers has beeain the range of 10. to 12%, ' 

Wlii^t do you consider to be the maximum management'might plan for the forthcoming fiscal year to gain 
toward meeting its objectives in overall staff reduction and grade deescalati'bn on the basis of these facts'^** 

NOTE Post your sfafj redaction and grade point savings to the summary worksheet at the end of the case. 



Part V4v- Lower Entryi^evel^Hiring in Filling Vac^cies 



Considering the facts on turnover set forth in Part V above, h^wer entry level hiring might well comribute to som^ 
grade point savings. Also^is miglit be expected to improve the agency situation conceiYiing EEO and. Upward 
Mobility *^ v ' / ' " ' i^ 



' ^hA\ cnirX lo^^hiriri^ ir^ tilling ni v:i.-:u)riec h-i^jcd on f^if^ <]:\\:\ givrn m J^:irt V. ab(wiv woTiki you 
.\'()7'i /'^ viHtr stajj rt\iinji'^n jfui i^radc pinnt Kuviti^K !(j fhc snnintl^^ wt >rk'<iH'c! at the end of tluicast 



Sy MM AgY'WORKSHEET 



Specific ManageYnen^c^^ions Proposed . ^ 

Part*I - OrganizationaJ Consolidations 

Part II - Improvea Spans of Control 

Fart III - Correcting. Engineering Unit 
Organiza.tional Problem - 

Part IV Improving Position Structure to 
Eliniihjajte Job Dilutio^^ 

Part V - Lapsing of Vacant Ppsitions 

^Part VI « Lower Entry LevQl FDring in 
Filling Vacancies 



Supervisory^. 
Jobs'EHminated 



■ 3 

Reductions 



Grade Points 
Saved 



TOTALS 





OBJECTIVES 



The 'objectives of this training are to enable participants t 



1 / Define position management and tell why there' is concern fqr it. 

• " ' < K 

2. State their responsibilities and describe the obligations tney have as 
an official with position management authority.' 

* ' ^ - 

3. Identify potential advantages and disadvantages of alternate 
prganizational structures. 

J 4. Analyze tasks and work (Operations as a basis for designing positions 
that will bring about maximum utilization of skills at' the least 
possible cost. ^ , "^-^ 

Develop a plan for management action to meet positioiv ceiling and 
aveT^ grade goals. 




> 




^ POSITION MANAckMENT IS ^ 

the^signment of dutieato positions and the structuring of positions to ' 
form an orgajiization tljat provi^des for the orderly and economical 
accomphshment of wor^ through efficient methods and practices while 
effectively developing and qtpizing employee skills and abilities. 



f ■*/ 



to. 



COST TO BENEFIT CONSIDERATIONS 

Involve analysis to determine the relative fdvanfl^^s and disadvantages 
of varied possible arrangements of work organization and position 
design. / ' ' 



A full cost to benefiV analysfs involves total management' consideration 
in the sense of 

' manpoweeJ ^ 

MONEY ' 
MATERIAL - ^. 

METHODS 




FACTORS TO BE CoisSIDERED IN ^ / 
EFFECYlVE POSITION PLANNING 



1 , Delegation of authority commensurate \vitb assigned 
\ responsibilities. * ^ ' 

' ■ » ^ . ..i . . ' 

2. Establishing a reasonable supervisory span of control; 

\ Distinguishing supervision fr^ production. ' ' 

4, Making effective use of employees' skills. 

5, Keeping different duties at approximately the san^e skill level, 

6, • Concentration of duties requiring special skilj^^ or training. 

7, Impatt of technological chariges in machinery, systems,**and 
^ faciJities on manpower needs. 

\ ■ ^ - ^ ' " 

B. Requirements for training and skills^upgrading. 

* . t 

^. Rec^iremeiits for contacts with other employees, Govei-niT)ent 
officials, anc^the general public, ' - , 

). Public policy. 



QUESTIONS to ASK IN THTE 
POSITION PLApiSilNG PROCESS , ^ 

What is the work to be done? . S * . 

What are the nature ^nd condition of materiais received? 
What changes are to be made in materials? 
What processes ape to be used? 
What isr^he prodi/ct to be^elivered? 

How can the wotk be divided into operations, duties, tasks, and 
responsibilities? 

Hovr can the work area be laid out? 

* ■ -' " ' ' . 

What manpower resources are required and are they available? 

k ' . ' ' 

What initial and continuing training will be required? 

' y 

« What alternatives^ are available !n production processes regarding work 
assignments, equipment, and skills required? 




JOB ANALY^S TERMS . V 



ELEMENT — the smallest unit into which, wo^k can be divided withoiit, 
analyzing separate motions on mental processes. 



JASK -- a distinct, identifiable work activity that cpnstitutes one pf 
the logical and necessary steps in the performanx:^ of- a job (usually 
consists of several elements). - ^ > ^ 



DUTY a brge segment of the work performed by an individual and 
may include any number of tasks. 

POSITION - consists of one or more duties requiring the services of 
one^worker. ' . 



OCCUPATION - a grouping of jobs which are similar in terms of the 
skills, knowle'dges, or abilities required. ^ 



-4- 



A TASK STATEMENT WILL SHOW . 



1. What the employee does, by using a specific action verb wFych 
introduces the task statement. 

2. To whom or to what the employ^ee does it, by stating the object of 
' the verb. 

. 3. What is produced, by expressing the expected outcome of the verb. 

. / 

4. What materials, tools, proce?llires or equipment are used. 



A SAMPLE TASK STATEMENT 
FOR A STAFFING ASSISTANT IS: 



"Questions applicants for employment in order to record personal and 
work background on SF-171 using procedures outlined in the operating 
^ manual." 



\ 



/ 
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FIVE BASIC RULBS IN JOB DESIGN 

Design positions along homogeneous lines to the greatest extent 
possible. 



Purify to the greatest extent possible all high level prbfessional and 
technical positions. ^/ 

Car^r structuring is essential iff^y work organization. 



Job design must take place with recognition of labor market 
conditions. 



Job design must take place with consideration to the human 
element. 



\ 

\ . 
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HEkZBERG'S MOTIVATORS 

1 . Sense of achievement 

2. Earned recognition 

3. Interest in the work itself 

4. Opportunity for growth 

5. Opportunity for advancement 

i> - 

6. Importance and responsibility 

7. Peer and group relationships 

8. Pay 

9. Fairness of'th* supervisor . 

1 0. Employer's policies and rules 

11. Status 

12. Job security 

13. Friendliness of the supervisor 

14. Working conditions 

\ ■ 
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A PtAN^ ACTION 



ONE: Set objectives 

TWO: Gather Data 

THREE: Develop an Approach 

FOUR: Establish Controls - ' 

FIVE: Assess Results 



ERIC 



